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WILFRID WILSON GIBSON. 





Mr. Walter de la Mare has recently re- 
_ ferred, not without a touch of irony, to those 
| poets — —he is himself one—who, having 
grown up in the service of the good Queen 
Victoria, awoke suddenly one morning to find 
themselves — “Georgians.” Thus it is with 
Mr. de la Mare’s friend and fellow-craftsman, 
Mr. Wilfrid Wilson Gibson, who happens also 
to be in this country for the first time this 
winter, and whose new book, “Livelihood,” 
has just been published by Macmillans. Ever 
since the appearance, in 1910, of “Daily 
Bread,” Mr. Gibson has been regarded, with 
justice, as one of the main supports of the 
“new poetry” movement in England, sharing 
with Mr. John Masefield the distinction 
of having achieved popularity as a “story- 
telling” poet, but making a quite individual 
and unique appeal as the sympathetic 
interpreter, more or less from the “inside,” 
of the gray and sombre tragedies in the 
lives of the working classes. Yet Mr. 
Gibson is not a “new poet” at all, strictly 
speaking. For a full decade before “Daily 
Bread” was issued, he had been publishing 
verse, and he already had seven volumes to his 
credit when that work appeared. But so com- 
plete a change occurred in his way of looking 
at life as material for poetic treatment toward 
the end of that decade, that the earlier 
books, with a single exception, “Stonefolds,” 
scarcely count to-day save in a purely personal 
view of his development as a poet. 

The precise nature of this change has been 
admirably noted by the poet himself in the 
poem with which he prefaces “Daily Bread,” 
and which may well be quoted in full, not 
merely because of its autobiographic interest, 
but as an example of the musical and imagina- 
tive quality of his verse in its more reflective 


mood : 


As one, at midnight, wakened by the call 

Of golden-plovers in their seaward flight, 

Who lies and listens, as the clear notes fall 
Through tingling quiet of the frosty night— 

Who lies and listens, till the wild notes fail; 

And then, in fancy, following the flock 

Fares over slumbering hill and dreaming dale, 
Until he hears the surf on reef and rock 

Break, thundering; and all sense of self is drowned 
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Within the mightier music of the deep, 

And he no more recalls the piping sound 
That startled him from dull, undreaming sleep: 
So I, first waking from oblivion, heard, 

With heart that kindled to the call of song, 
The voice of young life, fluting like a bird, 
And echoed that wild piping; till, ere long, 
Lured onward by that happy, singing-flight, 

I caught the stormy summons of the sea, 
And dared the restless deeps that, day and night, 
Surge with the life-song of humanity. 


We are now so accustomed to this surging 
“life-song” of Mr. Gibson, as the poet of the 
proletariat, of the modern industrial world 
in its bearing on the humble, hard-working 


lives which are its foundation, that it is diffi- | 


cult to identify its note with the light, fluting 
bird-song of the author of “Urlyn the 
Harper,” “The Queen’s Vigil,” and “The 
Nets of Love,” with their romantic remoteness 
from reality. Yet, even in this early work of 
Mr. Gibson’s, there are to be found evidences, 
however slight, of a potential interest in life 
deeper and more intense than is shown by the 
prevailing lyric or elegiac celebration of shad- 
owy Queen Avelaines and other figures drawn 
from, or suggested by, legend or old romance. 
Miss Mary C. Sturgeon, writing of Mr. Gibson 
in her recently published “Studies of Con- 
temporary Poets,” finds such evidences in his 
first volume, “Urlyn the Harper,” where the 


“Faring South,” with their glimpses of peas- 
ant life in the south of France, indicates “that 
even at that time an awakening sympathy 
with toiling folk had begun to guide his obser- 
vation.” They become much more striking, 
however, in a poem of somewhat later date, 
“The Lambing,” in the collection entitled 
“The Nets of Love.” This is no longer, in 
form at least, a mere travel note, but a gen- 
uine attempt to interpret the shepherd’s life, 
as it is lived in his own north-country, in its 


purely human and spiritual aspect, without | 


any adventitious aid from foreign strangeness | “Stonefolds,” the dialogue of the later work is 


or picturesqueness. It tells the story —so 
slight as to be an episode, rather — of a young 
shepherd who, obliged to leave his wife at a 
critical moment in order to attend to his ewes 
in the same situation, brings the ewes through 


in safety, only to return to the house and find | 


his wife dead. It begins: 


Softly she slept in the night — her new-born babe at 
her breast, 

A little, warm, dimpling hand to the yielding bosom 
ressed — 


P 

As I rose from her side to go— though sore was my 
heart to stay— 

To the ease of the labouring ewes that else would 
have died ere day. 














| Banking the peats on the hearth, I reached from the 
rafter-hook 
| My lanthorn, and kindled the wick; and, taking my 


id and crook 


| I lifted the latch, and turned, once more, to see if 


she sle 


pt, 
And looked on the slumber of peace, ere into the 


night I stept — 


| Into the swirling dark of the driving, blinding sleet, 


Anda — that seemed to sway and slip from under 
As if rocked in the wind that swept the starless, 
roaring night, 

Yet fight in a fury vain at my lanthorn’s shielded 

We are still far here from the firm and 
vigorous handling of similar material in later 
work. There is a Tennysonian touch of sen- 
timental softness in the expression, to which 
corresponds, as it were, a certain anapestic 
looseness in the languid effect of the long 
line, to which the poet never returns in his 
later work. But already his characteristic 
narrative and descriptive method has begun 
to shape itself; and at once in its swift 
dramatic movement, its imaginative use of 
homely, realistic detail, and its sentiment of 
brooding sympathy, the little poem might 
almost have served as a preliminary sketch for 
the richer, deeper, more complex studies of the 
bleak desolation of shepherds’ lives contained 


presence of a group of little poems called | @ “Stonefolds.” 


This book, recently published for the first 
time in America as one of the three sections of 
the collection known as “Battle and Other 
Poems,” was the first, as Mr. Gibson says, in 
which he really found himself. Here, indeed, 
we at last have all, or nearly all, that is to be 
found in “Daily Bread,” in the selection and 
treatment of subject, save for a final note of 
harsh austerity and of rugged strength. This, 
to a very large extent, is the result of the 
peculiar metrical form in which, in contrast 
with the supple Shakespearean blank verse of 


cast, though it is doubtless true that this form 
itself is the direct outcome of the poet’s 
material and method of working. It is by its 
apparent formlessness that one is at first 
struck, however; for there is no regular pat- 
tern in this verse, rough, abrupt, broken, con- 
stantly changing in its line length and the 
rhythmic arrangement of its syllables. But, 
as Miss Sturgeon says, “it is not long before 
we perceive the design which controls its 
apparent waywardness, and recognize its fit- 
ness to express the life that the poet has 
chosen to depict. For it suggests, as no 
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rhyme or regular measure could, the rugged- | 


ness of this existence and the characteristic 
utterance of its people.” 
The only question which arises in this con- 


| 


| 


nection is whether any method of metrical | 


realism which makes so little allowance for the | 


purely esthetic pleasure capable of being de- 
rived from the verse itself, either as a musical 
instrument or as a mirror of the poet’s mood, 
does not carry the intention somewhat beyond 
the strict bounds of imaginative art, as in the 
ease of all so-called “free verse.” However 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


this may be, I own to a certain sense of relief | 


in the return to the more regular, more 
musical verse forms in Mr. Gibson’s next 
book, “Fires.” Inasmuch as the sensuous 
enrichment of his style in these delightful 
little stories, which show a less narrow con- 
centration upon the tragic aspects of the 
workers’ lives, is accompanied by no loss of 
profound human sympathy and significance, 
I cannot help feeling that Mr. Gibson is 
naturally a narrative and descriptive, rather 
than a dramatic poet, for whom the rigid 
dialogue form remains something a little ill- 
fitting and foreign. 





If anything could suggest a doubt as to the | 
justice of this broad generalization, it would | 


be the success achieved in such a brilliant bit 
of dramatic dialogue as “Hoops,” which 
forms the real piéce de résistance of the fol- 
lowing volume, “Borderlands and Thorough- 
fares.” Here he has certainly felt himself 
as free as in any of the tales in “Fires” to 
develop the full resources both of his language 
and of his metrical instrument. But it re- 
quires only a little reflection to perceive that 
what he has attempted in “Hoops” is 
something very different indeed from the 
problem he had set himself in the earlier 
dramas and, on the whole, considerably more 
artificial. Hitherto, having invariably se- 
lected the simplest, most ordinary types for 
portrayal, he had kept them strictly in char- 
acter, limiting their mental outlook, and 
consequently the range of their intellectual 
interests, to what was inherently probable in 
the cireumstances. In “Hoops,” on the con- 
trary, he has had the fantastic notion of 
placing what is nothing more or less than a 
rhapsodic hymn in praise of physical, or 
manly, beauty in the mouth of a hunchbacked 
keeper of camels in a circus; and however 
much he may have succeeded incidentally in 
justifying this procedure, the fact remains 








that the significance centers in the ideas and 
expressions as such, rather than in any reve- 
lation of character achieved dramatically 
through them. 

Mr. Gibson’s method here suggests very 
closely that employed characteristically by his 


| friend and fellow-poet, Mr. Lascelles Aber- 
| erombie, who, in his play, “The End of the 


World,” makes a group of rustics discourse 
through three whole acts like a company of 
poets and philosophers. It is perhaps not 
wholly fanciful to feel Mr. Abercrombie’s 
influence throughout “Borderlands and Thor- 
oughfares,” where there is evident an entirely 
new preoccupation with style as such, leading 
to a notable advance in the handling of the 
poetic medium itself — in the vivid, evocative 
power of words and images, in the vigor and 
variety of the plastic phrase. At all events, 
Mr. Gibson and Mr. Abercrombie were asso- 
ciated at this time with Mr. John Drinkwater 
and Rupert Brooke in the editorial conduct of 
“New Numbers,” a quarterly magazine of 
verse, which ran for one year, and in which 
several of the pieces afterward collected in 
this book originally appeared. The influence 
was probably more or less reciprocal, and 
there can be little doubt that Mr. Abercrom- 
bie’s choice and treatment of subject in his 
play, “Deborah,” dealing with Mr. Gibson’s 
fisher-folk, was directly determined by his 
relations with the latter poet. 

The war, which broke up the little “New 
Numbers” group, taking Rupert Brooke to his 
death and sweeping the others into occupa- 
tions more or less closely connected with 
England’s participation in the great conflict, 
interfered with the orderly and logical devel- 
opment of Mr. Gibson’s art, and makes it 
impossible to say precisely what this might 
have been in happier circumstances. The war, 
itself, however, furnished him with material 
that could not but be of peculiar value and 
significance for a poet already so absorbed in 
the reactions of common humanity to its oceu- 
pational environment, so alert to seize the 
typical and essential gesture of men and 
women in action under the stress of harsh 
circumstances. Moreover, his insight and his 
sense of dramatic contrast suggested to him 
an original method of dealing with the war 
in its relation to the humble individual 
involved in it; and the little pieces, rarely 
more than a page long, in the first section of 
“Battle and Other Poems,” are masterpieces 
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by reason of the penetration with which they 
illustrate variously the persistence of the 
man — the farmer or artisan or village shop- 
keeper—in the newly made soldier. 


I wonder if the old cow died or not. 

Gey bad she was the night I left, and sick. 

Dick reckoned she would mend. He knows a lot — 
At least he fancies so himself, does Dick. 


Dick knows a lot. But maybe I did wrong 

To leave the cow to him, and come away. 

Over and over like a silly song 

These words keep bumming in my head all day. 


And all I think of, as I face the foe 

And take my lucky chance of being shot, 
Is this — that if I’m hit, I’ll never know 
Till Doomsday if the old cow died or not. 


There are war poems in Mr. Gibson’s latest 
book “Livelihood,” also, though with one 
exception, “Between the Lines,” they do not 
deal immediately with the man at the front, 
but with the various ways in which his going 
affects those whom he leaves at home. In all 
these, and notably in the piece called “The 
News,” where husband and wife meet at 
the noon hour in his shipyard, and each 
conceals from the other a secret,—hers that 
she is to have a child, his that he has volun- 
teered and been accepted,—the poet displays 
his power of seizing and suggesting with 
extraordinary insight and skill the critical 
sense of a situation, however slight and com- 
monplace, its ever-fresh, ever-vital signifi- 
eance for those concerned. And all these 
humble and obscure human values in the 
great, absorbing drama of modern industrial 
life-—so diabolical or so indifferent, as we 
may choose to view it—are developed, 
thrown into relief, with a quiet dignity and 
restraint. Only at rare moments is the 
legitimate demand for sympathy marred by 
a mawkish insistence upon the inessential, by 
a purely sentimental appeal. At most, in the 
way of criticism, one may perhaps note a 
certain effect of monotony in the very even- 
ness with which this admirable manner is 
maintained through an entire volume, and 
hint at the danger of its becoming in time a 
trifle mechanical. For this reason I believe 
it would be well if ‘Mr. Gibson should 
not confine himself too exclusively in the 
future to the particular material of which he 
has now given so many proofs of his mastery, 
or if he should attempt to intellectualize it 
a little further in pursuit of a more profound 
and universal human significance. The ele- 
ments that make of life a tragedy do not 
inhere exclusively in the vital conditions of 





the laboring classes, but are deeply rooted in 
human existence itself. Social sympathy, 
especially when it is coupled with the simple 
art of story-telling to so high a degree as in 
Mr. Gibson’s work, often obscures this fact 
for the artist; but “Borderlands and Thor- 
oughfares” of itself gives sufficient evidence 
that there is a thinker as well as a man of 
sympathy in this poet and justifies the hope 
that he may yet, since he is only just entering 
into the full maturity of his powers, bring 
to his work a richer range of imaginative 
symbols, a higher synthesis of moral and spir- 
itual values. 
Witu1am AsPENWALL BRADLEY. 





CASUAL COMMENT. 


For THE PRESERVATION OF FRENCH ART 
from the ravages of war and the hazards of 
the reconstruction period that is to follow, an 
association has been formed of members of 
the leading salons in France, under the pat- 
ronage of the President and other government 
officials. It calls itself “Les Amis des 
Artistes.” In aid of the movement repre- 
sented by this organization, the National 
Allied Relief Committee will hold an exhibi- 
tion of the paintings of Francois Charles 
Cachoud at the Anderson Art Galleries, New 
York, during the two weeks beginning March 
26. The proceeds will be forwarded to the 
above-named association. This timely effort 
to reseue from destruction what it is still 
possible to save of the imperilled masterpieces 
of French art will commend itself to many in 
this country, and their codperation is invited. 
Any who may wish to contribute directly to 
the society are asked to send their offerings 
» M. Victor Dupré, Treasurer, 36 rue Ballu, 

aris. 








THE FATE OF THE TAUCHNITZ REPRINTS of 
current English and American works, chiefly 
novels, may not yet have been decided, though 
at last accounts the popular shilling edition, 
made in England, was having a very large 
circulation on the Continent, as in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world generally, with a corre- 
sponding decline in the vogue of the handy 
little volumes from Leipzig. Among late 
products of the Tauchnitz Press are Professor 
Miinsterberg’s interpretations of the war in 
its relations to America, and these writings 
do not, naturally enough, appeal irresistibly 
to the average English-speaking buyer of 
books. Mr. Thomas B. Wells, secretary of 
the Harper publishing house, has recently re- 
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turned from a business trip to England and 
France, and he reports that the Tauchnitz 
edition of books in English is likely to have 
a relatively small circulation after the war. 
Many American readers, whose first acquain- 
tance with such authors as Anthony Trollope, 
Charles Reade, and Wilkie Collins was made 
through the trim little Tauchnitz volumes so 
common in our libraries, will regret that the 
good Baron’s laudable enterprise has fallen 
upon evil times, and will recall with approval 
the business honesty and fairness and praise- 
worthy generosity with which he treated the 
authors on his list. His famous “Collection 
of British Authors” was started in 1841, and 
he himself lived to superintend it in person 
for more than half a century. 


“THe ScaRLET LETTER” WITH THE SCARLET 
WASHED 0UT, on the film of the moving-picture 
camera, is at present writing giving joy 
to the uncritical at some of the moving- 
picture theatres. The inexorability with 
which sin brings its own retribution is 
here softened to suit the taste of the 
easy-going, pleasure-loving frequenters of 
the movies; and they leave the show with 
the comforting assurance that Dimmesdale 
and Hester were a pretty good sort after all, 
and that one need not fret oneself so long as 
all’s well that ends well. Hester and little 
Pearl and Dimmesdale are at the end started 
safely on the high road to happiness, and of 
course they are to be imagined as living in 
contentment ever after. This, to be sure, is 
comic (or tragic) enough; but even more so, 
to a quiet observer in the back of the audito- 
rium, is the cheerful and unquestioning satis- 
faction with which the entire house receives 
this denatured version of our greatest ro- 
mancer’s masterpiece. What would Haw- 
thorne himself think of the performance if he 
could see it? 








STEVENSON ’S POSTHUMOUS POETRY proves to 
be fairly astonishing in quantity and also 
notable in quality. In two handsome volumes 
now issued by the Bibliophile Society, with 
etched portraits and with facsimile reproduc- 
tions of Stevenson’s handwriting, two hun- 
dred or more poems, now first made public, 
are offered for the delectation of Stevenson- 
ians and other lovers of graceful lyrics and 
well-turned bits of poetic fancy. “Far from 
being ‘rejected poems,’ ” says Mr. Henry 
Howard Harper in a prefatory note, “they 
are among the most intimate, the most self- 
revealing utterances that ever fell from 
Stevenson's pen. Briefly, they are an auto- 
biography in verse, ranging over the entire 








period of Stevenson’s productivity — from 
1860 to 1894 — and as an index to his char- 
acter and his reflective moods they stand in 
the same category as the personal letters of 
Charles Lamb, which contain the outpourings 
of his innermost soul.” Mr. George S. Hell- 
man, discoverer and editor of this material, 
contributes valuable introductory and explan- 
atory matter. Let us close with a few timely 
stanzas on that perennial theme of young 
poets, Spring. The verses are supposed to 
have been written in the author’s early 
twenties. 
Over the land is April, 
Over my heart a rose; 
Over the high brown mountain 
The sound of singing goes. ~ 


Say, love, do you hear me, 

ear my sonnets ring? 

Over the high brown mountain, 
Love, do you hear me sing? 


By highway, love, and byway 
The snows succeed the rose. 
Over the high brown mountain 
The wind of winter blows. 


EMOTIONAL HYSTERICS, such as are indulged 
in by Miss Cora Leonore Williams in her 
“Creative Involution,” are not unlikely to 
induce, if only temporarily, in the sober 
reader a regret that the fourth dimension and 
super-space and similar exhilarating incon- 
ceivabilities were ever suffered to contribute 
to the enlargement and enrichment of the 
human imagination. In a universe that dis- 
dains longer to content itself with mere 
length, breadth, and thickness, “you have 
passed,” Miss Williams tells us, “into the 
fourth dimension of spatial realization. ‘Time 
is past,’ you shout aloud, and laugh to find 
yourself in the inside of externality. Cubism 
in architecture! Futurism, in very truth! 
You visit again the galleries of the New Art, 
in earnest desire for enlightenment as to this 
thing which is so near to consciousness and 
yet so far!” And then, in a paroxysm of 
hyperspatial ecstasy, “immediately you are 
transported in memory to the midst of a 
crowded street. In the mad bustle and noise 
you are conscious only of mechanical power ; 
of speed — always of speed. . . A swoon- 
ing sensation! Men’s faces as triangles, and 
horses with countless feet! The chaos of 
primal forces about you— then darkness!” 
Yes, there are more things in heaven and 
earth than are dreamt of in our philosophy ; 
but what good purpose is served by any such 
emotional inebriety as is exhibited in the fore- 
going? The sane man has little use for a 
chimera buzzing in a vacuum. 
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A CAUSE OF DIMINISHED BOOK-SALES is not 
infrequently found by some disappointed 
author in the increase of our public libraries. 
The greater the number of libraries, the 
larger the sales to libraries, of course; but, on 
the other hand, it is alleged that these 
increased sales to libraries are more than 
counterbalanced by a falling-off in sales to 
individual buyers. Dr. Allan McLane Ham- 
ilton, in his recent “Recollections of an 
Alienist,” writes: “In 1910 I wrote a life of 
my grandfather [Alexander Hamilton] which 
was well received and had an immediate suc- 
cess and good sale for a time, but the profits 
were small. Possibly I might have had more 
return were it not for the sales to the public 
libraries, which in recent years have hurt 
most authors, and to a great degree publish- 


ers. While these are of course a boon to the | 


public at large, tens of thousands of possible 
buyers are lost, for I found at several large 


libraries that the copies of my book were | . . , 
| noted in passing that Ibid was declared by 


always ‘out,’ showing how many readers it 


must have had, and the same thing probably | 


occurred in other places than New York, for 
I was told fifteen hundred copies were ordered 


considerable number sold to individuals, is no 





thing to read. “Books are called for by title, 
author, size, and even color of binding, while 
the ingenuity of the assistant is often taxed 
to the utmost to fit the title given to the book 
desired.” A sixth sense has to be developed, 
and is developed, by the person at the deliv- 
ery desk before the service there rendered can 
be pronounced satisfactory. 


A QUESTION OF AUTHORSHIP that has puz- 
zled thousands of readers in the past has 
again caused some amusing perplexity. At 
the Friends’ School in Baltimore the other 
day an examination in general information 
evoked the interesting statement that Ibid 
was “a writer of olden times.” This may 
deserve a place beside that other pearl of 
wisdom from a similar source, that Anon is 
“a famous author often quoted, but his works 
are so scarce that very few of even our largest 
libraries possess a complete set.” It may be 


another Baltimore student to be an Arctic 
bird — probably, one surmises, a distant rela- 


tion of the sacred ibis of Egypt. Another 
by these institutions alone.” Yet fifteen hun- | 
dred copies, plus the unstated but presumably | 


contemptible figure for a biography. Book- | 


sales, too, are helped, whether or not they are 
also sometimes hindered, by the wide publicity 


and accessibility given to books by the libra- | 


ries. Another thing also is certain: in the 


infancy of our public-library system the sale | 


of books was far smaller, in proportion to the 


population, than it is now, though we insist on | 
no close connection of cause and effect in this. | 


TRUNCATED TITLES are commonly prefer- 
able, for handy use, to the full forms. We 


speak of Gibbon’s “Rome,” Boswell’s “John- | 


son,” Butler’s “Analogy,” and Paley’s “Ev- 


idences,” and are readily understood. Apph- | 


cations for books, in libraries and bookshops, 
are seldom free from abbreviation, and they 
do not need to be. A word is enough to fix 
the desired work in most instances. But not 
always. 
lately asked for the “Yellowplush Papers” 


A young library assistant who was | 


had an uncomfortable five minutes before | 


ascertaining from one more experienced what 
“those colored documents” could possibly be. 


Somewhat similar perplexity might well be | 


caused, but apparently is not, at the Chatta- 


be noted in the applicant’s request for some- 


author, as well as man of science, Charles 
Darwin, figured in the same examination as 
“the discoverer of gravity” and as a leader 
in the late Irish rebellion. Among other sur- 
prising answers, Stradivarius was said to be 
a Russian dancer, Archangel’s geographical 
location was fixed in heaven, the Teutons were 
defined as Quakers, the meaning of “boy- 
cott” was given as “not using eggs,”’ and the 
oyster was called “a bivalve because it ob- 
tains its food in two ways.” 


THE DOLLAR IN LITERATURE goes back to 
Shakespeare’s time and still earlier. In fact, 
the forms daler and daller (showing more 
plainly their kinship with the German thaler) 
are of great antiquity. In Robert Recorde’s 
‘*Grounde of Artes’’ (1540) we read, concern- 
ing the currency of the Danes, that “they have 
also Dollars olde and new; their common dol- 
lar is 35 grasshe, but of their new dollars some 
are worthe 24 grasshe, some 26, and some 30.” 
And in Shakespeare’s ‘‘Macbeth.’’ act one, 
scene two, Ross says to Duncan: ‘‘Nor would 
we deign him burial of his men till he dis- 
bursed, at Saint Colme’s Inch, ten thousand 
dollars to our general use.” Such examples 
are intelligible enough, or become so after a 


_ little study ; but what shall we say of this from 
nooga Public Library, where, as we learn in | 
the librarian’s “Twelfth Annual Report,” in- | 
completeness of designation is not seldom to | 


a current English novel, one of the best-sellers 
of the day: ‘‘They found that remark true 
enough, and ’Erbert resumed losing half a 
dollar on a horse every Saturday, and ap- 
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plauding the "Spurs when they pushed a foot- 
ball through the thorax of every other team in 
the Southern League.’’ That will be found on 
page 98 of Mr. William McFee’s ‘‘ Casuals of 
the Sea.”’ The scene and the speakers and the 
entire environment are English. Why then 


or, aS & more exact equivalent, ‘‘a florin’’? 
Perhaps the author’s world-wanderings and 


| secured the services of a poet as teacher of 


English literature. Mr. Robert Frost, author 
of “A Boy’s Will,” “North of Boston,” and 
“Mountain Interval,” takes the place of Pro- 
fessor George B. Churchill during the latter’s 


_ term of service in the Massachusetts Senate. 
‘*half a dollar’’ instead of ‘‘half a crown,’’ | 


his experience of many moneys in many lands | 


induced the slip. 


JOY IN BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES has no 


necessary connection with purchasing ability | 
in the one who goes joy-riding through their | 
pleasant pages, unless it be a connection in | 
which the joy varies inversely as the square | 


of the bank account. If a person had the 


money to buy out the dealer’s stock to the | 


last volume, gone would be the fun of ticking 
off, with discreetly hesitant or rashly precipi- 
tate pencil, here a title and there a title, 
with the consciousness all the while that it 
was more than likely to turn out only a game 
of make-believe, and that no grossly material 
bales of books would be the prosaic outcome 
of this bit of library-building in the air. The 
late lamented Henry Ryecroft has said: 
“Formerly, when I could seldom spare money, 
I kept catalogues as much as possible out of 
sight.” But it is just when one has abso- 
lutely no money to spare that dealers’ cat- 
alogues are the safest and pleasantest 
companions: there will be no resultant crowd- 


He will conduct a special senior seminar on 
the theory of poetry, and an elective course 
for juniors on the rise and development of 
the English drama; and he will also assist in 
teaching English composition to the freshmen. 
The last-named task may seem like harnessing 
Pegasus to the plough. Yet it is an arrange- 
ment not without reciprocal benefits. 


A DENIAL OF COPYRIGHT VIOLATION in the 


_ recent Trading with the Enemy (Copyright) 





ing of bookshelves and no laying-up of | 
trouble against a future day of moving; for | 
books are an awful hindrance to free and | 


inexpensive migration. However, booksellers, 
and also authors and publishers, must live; 
consequently there must be buying and sell- 
ing of books. Therefore, in this season of 
frequent and inviting dealers’ catalogues, let 
not this rhapsody on the joys of self-restraint 
be taken too seriously. 


THE POET AS PROFESSOR seldom fails to fill 
his academic chair with a certain distinction, 
a certain grace and charm, not easily attain- 
able by his more prosaic colleagues. Long- 
fellow and his successor, Lowell, delighted 
and inspired successive classes at Harvard; 
Oliver Wendell Holmes brought to the teach- 
ing of anatomy and physiology a winsome- 
ness of manner and a pleasantly literary and 
poetic allusiveness that are not common in 
the classrooms of our medical schools; and 
Ruskin, if he may be classed with the poets, 
made of the Slade professorship at Oxford 
something that it had never been before and 
has not been since. Amherst College has now 


Act is set forth in a carefully stucied 
“Declaration of the Committee of Manage- 
ment of the Incorporated Society of Authors, 
Playwrights, and Composers,” for which pub- 
licity is requested. The Committee “regret 
that this Act was passed without previous 
reference to this Society,” and ascribe all 
misapprehension to “the very summary form 
of the Act”— a misapprehension that “might 
well have been avoided if the Government 
had consulted representatives of authors, who 
have at least as much interest in and knowl- 
edge of this subject as the trade organizations 
which alone appear to have been approached.” 
But the Committee believe the Act to be a 
protection, not a violation, of the rights of 
enemy authors and publishers. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 





A CenTRE OF Historical RESEARCH. 
(To the Editor of THe Drat.) 

For the student of American history, the 
Library of Congress, with its constantly growing 
resources in books, manuscripts, maps, and other 
historical materials, has now become the chief 
treasure-house of the United States. In close 
proximity the archives of the Government, still 
unhappily ill-housed and scattered, afford untold 
opportunities for research, while the Carnegie 
Institution through its Department of Historical 
Research exerts a unifying and directing force 
beyond the power of any single institution of learn- 
ing. 

To bring together, under competent advice and 
direction, the younger men and women who would 
pursue research in history in Washington, is the 
purpose of the proposed University Centre for 
Higher Studies. The plans for this new institu- 
tion took definite shape at a meeting of rep- 
resentatives of the larger eastern universities, the 
University of Michigan, the Library of Congress, 
and the Carnegie Institution, which was held at 
Columbia University last May, at the call of Pro- 
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fessor McElroy of Princeton. A committee was 
appointed to prepare a The report of this 
committee was presen at a second conference 



















































meeting in that city of the American Historical 
Association, the American Political Science Asso- 


sociation. The report, “~ by Dana C. Munro 
as chairman, Waldo G. Leland as secretary, and 
C. A. Beard, A. B. Hart, and Gaillard Hunt, out- 


nities which Washington offers, and proposes a 
tentative constitution. 
The necessary financial support for the estab- 


will be derived chiefly from subscriptions on the 
part of the —— 
the United States or of other countries. Though 
the details have not yet been worked out, it is 
thought that participation in the advantages of 
the Centre will not be limited to students of the 
contributing institutions. The plan looks to the 
acquisition of a common residence for the students 
who gather in Washington and for the appointment 
of a permanent director and a permanent secre- 
tary, with lectures by visiting professors and with 
assistance from government officials and others 
able and willing to further the plans of the Centre. 

At the Cincinnati meeting the report of the com- 
mittee and the proposed constitution with slight 
amendments were endorsed, and the same persons 
were appointed as another committee to present 
the scheme to the American Historical Associa- 
tion and other learned bodies of national scope. 

If this excellent plan reaches full fruition, there 
will thus come into being, not another addition to 
the overerowded list of colleges, but a codperative 
university for historical study which may be of 
high service to the cause of learning. To those 
young men and women who have begun their work 
under the limitation of remoteness from the 
sources, even more than to those whose geograph- 
ical location is more fortunate, the new plan holds 
out most attractive possibilities. Few suggested 
means for the promotion of scholarship offer a 
greater opportunity for hearty support and wise 


benevolence. Sr. Georce L. Srovssar. 


Vanderbilt University, February 24, 1917. 


“Tue Gotpen Fierce.” 
(To the Editor of Tas Dat.) 

The reviewer of “Cotton as a World Power” 
might well have stressed the adventurous aspects 
of cotton, for much of the appeal of Mr. Scherer’s 
book lies just in that. If he had named the book 
(as he named the first chapter) “The New Golden 
Fleece,” the volume might be listed to-day as a 
best-seller; for we are all lured by titles, and 
those having to do with trade frighten us to the 
next counter. 

The genesis of the book is interesting: “While 
reading Frank Norris’s California novel, ‘The 
pag on in South Carolina, fifteen T= ago, 
the thought occurred to the writer: if ‘the epic 
of wheat,’ as Norris properly phrases it, holds so 






SS es 


much of interest and suggestiveness, might not | 


held recently in Cincinnati, at the time of the | 


ciation, and the Mississippi Valley Historical As- | 


the tracing of the great cotton influence prove to 
be quite as alluring, like the quest of a new Golden 
Fleece?” And right gallantly does he respond to 
the call, bringing to it scholarship of his own, 
much scholarship of others, and industry that 
must have been pleasure. Old political speeches, 
old pamphlets, and old newspaper files have been 
ransacked to show cotton weaving itself into the 


| affairs of the world. Following the strands from 
| times mythologic down to A. D. 1916 becomes the 


lines the need for the Centre and the opportu- | 


lishment and maintenance of the University Centre | 


universities, whether of | 


reader’s delightful and profitable business. And 
how the story marches! Cotton’s effect on the 
affairs of Rome, Alexandria, Venice, Barcelona, 
and London is considered. Cotton came into Eng- 
land in 1298, as candle wicks from Spain. The 
part it played in the industrial revolution, and the 
response of invention to the call of the hour is 


| skilfully dramatized. The pages thrill with biogra- 





_ awaken, and if some of the 


phies of martyrs responding to Arachne’s challenge 
to weave better than she. 

Then we pass to America and the rise of the 
great cotton industry peculiar to the South. Mr. 
Scherer takes a glance at what is known of cotton 
in Mexico and Peru. Who that has seen the won- 
derfully woven Inca cotton cloths in the Field 
Museum, Chicago, but hopes for the day when 
some Rosetta stone of Central and South America 
shall be found to give the key to the unknown his- 
tory of great empires. If it is found in Mr. 
Scherer’s time, another fine chapter may be added 
to some future edition of “Cotton as a Worid 
Power.” 

With rare skill in narrative and selection of 
matter, Mr. Scherer tells of the growing power 
of the great staple during those early years of 
the Republic, of the romantic invention of the 
cotton gin, and the tremendous acceleration of 
eotton growing and cotton commerce. The hunger 
of Lancashire looms fastened slavery on the South, 

ingly forever. The hour struck for David 
Christy to write: “King Cotton cares not whether 
he employs slaves or freemen. It is the cotton, not 
the slaves, upon which his throne is based.” 

The South used the cheapest labor at hand for 
its enrichment, and slaves multiplied. Then came 
the realignment of the states and the change of 
political doctrine. Through the great controversies 
that preceded the Civil War, Mr. Scherer conducts 
us. ts from great orations fill the pages 
now, and long silent voices of great orators re- 
fiery arguments seem 
antiquated and somewhat foolish in the face of 
what followed, a little looking around, a little 
listening, a little reading will furnish you with 
arguments just as fiery and foolish to-day. The 
United States has learned that its waste of blood 
and treasure was not for a high humanitarian 
purpose — the mask of all war — but for the settle- 
ment of economic differences brought about by 
cotton. In the great trade war now convulsing 
Europe, cotton is a frightfully destructive agent 
in the field and a beneficent influence in the 
hospital. 

Mr. Scherer has accomplished his object. He has 
given us a book. 

Harry B. Kennon. 


Evanston, Illinois, March 15, 1917. 
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Tamayo ¥ Baus. 
(To the Editor of Tue D1st.) 

In his review of Tamayo y Baus’s “A New 
Drama” in THe Dian for February 8, Mr. Wood- 
bridge writes: “It is a pity that the play could not 
have been | Published under a more attractive Eng- 
lish title.” Many years ago Lawrence Barrett 
appeared in an adaptation of this play by Mr. 
William Dean Howells, in which, by the way, 
Shakespeare, though often referred to, did not 
appear as & character; and the title, “A New 
Play,” was found so unsatisfactory that another 
was substituted, and as “Yorick’s Love” it became 
one of the most successful plays in Mr. Barrett’s 
repertoire. 

Apropos of the plot's being “remarkable for 
the skilful use of the ‘play within the play,’ ” is 
it not probable that Tamayo y Baus got the Aan 
of turning the “play within the play” into reality, 
so far as the enveloping drama is concerned, from 
Kyd’s “The Spanish Tragedy”? His play could 
not have been written without considerable study 
of the Elizabethan —— a play with the title of 
Kyd’s would naturall ly attract him, and there he 
would find Loar a! the skilful use of the ‘play 
within the play’” that Mr. Woodbridge admires 
in “A New lle 

Wituiam DatLam ARMES. 

University of California, February 17, 1917. 


A Nore on FREE VERSE. 
(To the Editor of THz Dust.) 

Inquirers into the “past” of free verse seldom 
earry the search farther back than the middle of 
the seventeenth century. Milton’s “Samson Agon- 
istes” (1670) seems to be, with many, the Ultima 
Thule of vers libre. But a perfectly satisfactory 
date can be found almost a century before this. 
Here is a passage from the first act of Guarini’s 
“Pastor Fido,” written in 1580—a work which had 
an enormous vogue all over Europe. The lines are 
taken from a piece of straight narrative; a shep- 
herd is telling a dream. (He was fishing by a 
stream, when a river-god rose from the water with 
a baby in his arms, which he presented to the 
iephend for his own) : 

Sopra la riva del famoso Alfeo 

er — all’ ombra 
4 un a latano frondoso, 

amo tentar nell’ onda i pesci; 

ae uscire in quel punto 
Di mezzo ’1 fiume un vecchio ignudo e grave, 
Tutto stillante il crin, stillante il mento; 
E con ambe le mani 


Igueo 6 Ingrinocn porgermi un bambino 
Ignudo e 
Dicendo: - ‘tuo figlio, 


Guarda che non 1’ ancidi;” 
E, questo detto, tuffarsi nell’ onde. 

This passage, with much that precedes or A age 
may be searched in vain for anything like rhyme 
and regularity of line lengths. Except that its 
stressing is somewhat more regular than present 
practice requires or encourages, and that its ss tone” 
18 necessarily of its own period, there is little to 

it from the free verse of to-day. 


F. 





THe Winps or Sona. 
(To the Editor of THe D1at.) 

However we may regard the New Poetry, we 
may not deny having derived from it more than 
the mere entertainment which its observation as a 
spectacle has provided. If consciously the New 
Poets have not succeeded in some of their high 
endeavors, unconsciously they have, perhaps, 
achieved more than they themselves imagine. One 
of those aspects of poetry upon which the move- 
ment has tended to concentrate attention is form. 
True, much of the dust of discussion has been 
stirred by controversies over mechanism, to the 
neglect of the much more vital element of organ- 
ism, poetic mechanism being merely superficial, 
whereas the organism is the very poetry. 

In this respect the New Poetry has served us 
well, if unconsciously, and so is it serving us in 
other ways. As a poetry of protest, of iconoclasm, 
it has also taught us how much more beautiful, 
how much more desirable, how much more precious, 
are many of the things that it seeks to destroy 
than, in the way of habit, we had come to hold 
them. Particularly is this true of poetry’s chief 
medium, language. One of the new efforts strains 
toward the outlawry of words, phrases, and locu- 
tions which long since the organism of poetry 
assimilated, taking over from them certain prop- 
erties invaluable for its own ends and in return 
conferring on them certain others enriching them 
in sound, in color, and in pith. No reader of the 
“old authors” with an eye or ear for the tone or 
hue, the flexibility or the plasticity, the expres- 
siveness or the suggestiveness of words, but is 
called upon to lament our impoverishment through 
the neglect of a host of them by current, or, if 
you prefer it, “modern” usage. 

The most effective workers in this field must 
always be the poets. The poet has ever been not 
only the greatest user, but the greatest maker of 
words, in which regard he claims and is allowed 
a prescriptive freedom allowed to no one else. 
For this reason, if for no other, the attempt of a 
poetical movement which placards itself as “free” 
to forbid the poet the freedom which he has always 
enjoyed as a user of language, is an anomaly which 
no disguise wearing the mask of “reform” can 
for a moment conceal. 

Conerete example is always most convincing, so 
the reader’s attention may be directed to the war- 
fare against so-called “poetical” words, words 
which it is sought to taboo on the ground that 
they are mere “literary affectations,” as illustrated 
by one which has very recently drawn the fire of a 
distinguished New Poet in the pages of THe D1at. 

This word is. “wind,” used poetically with the 
long, or “open” sound of the vowel “i,” particu- 
larly as a rhyme for “find,” “kind,” a Upon it 
an attack is made en échelon s figuratively it is 
read out of poetry and in conclusion we are in- 
formed: “Now we understand how ‘wind’ came 
to be tortured into ‘winde’ and can see why the 
latter is never under any circumstances to be em- 
ployed.” Unfortunately — for the proponent — 
both the premises and the deductions brought for- 
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ward are contradicted by the facts, of which 
a brief summary may be presented: 

We shall probably have to wait several years 
for the instalment of the “Oxford Dictionary” 
containing the documentary history of the word 
“wind” from the date of its appearance in English. 
This is a handicap, but with the help of’ such 
authorities as are accessible an éclaircissement 
remains possible. We need not go tediously into 
the genealogy of the word, except to indicate its 
generally assigned root, the Gethic vaian, or waian 
— which in itself is a clue to early pronunciation 
with the “open” sound of “i.” Coming down 
several centuries in point of time, we find that in 
Middle English the word was freely spelled “wynd” 
and “wynde”— another indication of its vowel 
sound. If we consider our modern tongue to have 
begun, poetically, with Chaucer, we shall encounter | 
these spellings in the “Canterbury Tales.” De- 
seending another step, we encounter Spenser and 
the “Faerie Queene.” Here we obtain a decisive 
clue, for here we find, in his triple rhymes, “wind” 
rhymed with “kind” and “mind” not only, but the 
three words spelled “wynd,” “kynd,” and “mynd.” 

Let us descend another step, to Shakespeare. 
Here memory at once comes to the aid of the lover 
of poetry and of language and enables him to 
quote, from one of the most imperishable of the | 


lyrics : 








Blow, blow thou winter wind! 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude. 

Shakespeare long antedated any attempt by 
lexicographers to standardize either the spelling or 
pronunciation of the English language. The | 
attempt at standardization of spelling came first, 
and not until long afterward that of pronuncia- 
tion. The movement toward this end may be said 
to have first taken authoritative shape in the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century and its initiators 
were Thomas Sheridan and John Walker. The 
former, who was the father of Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, in 1780 published his “General Diction- 
ary of the English Language, one main object of 
which is to establish a Standard of Pronunciation.” 
But as early as 1774 Walker had published a pros- | 
pectus entitled, “A General Idea of a Pronounc- 
ing Dictionary of the English Language on a | 
Positively New Plan.” He therein stated that his 
dictionary was ready for immediate publication; 
but it was delayed for seventeen years, when his 
“Critical Pronouneing Dictionary” at last ap- | 
peared. But in 1775 he had published his con- 
densed Dictionary, “answering at once to the 
purposes of Rhyming, Spelling and Pronouncing, 
on a plan not hitherto attempted.” This was the | 
work that became generally known as his “Rhym- 
ing Dictionary” and, in revised forms, is still in 
circulation. 

Sheridan and Walker were the fathers of Eng- 
lish orthoepy. Singularly enough, both men began 
life as actors, evolved into orators and elocution- | 
ists, and ended as philologists. Both were 
passionate lovers of the spoken word and all later 
lexicographers have used their works founda- 
tionally so far as phoneties are concerned. 


| to be introduced, which is definitive. 
| “wind” pronounced with the long 





From Walker we get direct light on the subject 
we are investigating. Of “wind,” he says, after 
giving two pronunciations, one with the short and 
one with the long sound of “i”: “These two modes 
of pronunciation have long been contending for 
superiority until at last the former (short ‘i’) seems 
to have gained a complete victory except in the 
territories of rhyme.” Continuing at some length, 
he remarks: “Mr. Sheridan tells us that Swift 
used to jeer those who pronounced wind with the 
‘7’ short.” 

This evidence quashes the indictment of the New 
Poet, who contends, among other things, that 
“wind” “never is and never was” pronounced 
with the long vowel sound in prose; and that its 
use in poetry was due wholly to “wiseacres” who 


_ “insisted upon rhyming it with ‘find,’ ‘bind,’ ete.” 


As a matter of fact, the spellings “wynd” and 
“wynde,” indicating the long “i,” besprinkle 
Early and Middle English prose and persist down 
to later times. Walker’s citation shows that it 
was still common to use the “open” sound of the 
vowel in the day of Swift and that only in that 
of Sheridan and himself did the “long contention 
for superiority”— not in poetry, but in general 

“seem” to result in a complete victory for 
the “short i.” 

There is, however, still another piece of evidence 
The word 
is still a 
live word, in good standing as a verb. When we 
say that a hunter—or, if preferred, a fish-peddler, 
for the New Poetry leans heavily on the democracy 
—“winds his horn,” we immediately falsify the 
assertion that the pronunciation condemned “never 
is and never was used in prose”; that is, unless 
the pronunciation at once, by some strange 
alchemy, converts the prose into poetry. Of course 
if the latter is the case, it alters the contention! 
Now, when the hunter (or the fish-peddler) “winds 
his horn” he does not wreathe it about himself; he 
forees “wind” through it by placing it to his lips 


“— 


_ and exhaling through it the breath of his body, that 


is, his “wind.” And if he is particularly long 
or strong winded, the sound has been known to 
carry a long way, even if thus far it has not 
penetrated the areana of New Poetry. The verb 
“to wind,” as thus used, is derived directly from 


| the noun, and its pronunciation is also derived 
| from the former pronunciation of the noun. 


Is it necessary to go farther? Let us take just 
one step. Our New Poet takes another fall out 
of the “wiseacres” because, in pronouncing the 
offending particle with the long “i,” they “took 
all the windy connotations away from the word.” 
Is this possible? Reread the lines of that wise- 


_aere Shakespeare, quoted above, and try an oral 
| test. 
| supreme artistic intuition, realized that the soft 


As a matter of fact, the Bard, with his 


pronunciation of “i” failed altogether to convey 


_ the keen, piercing, biting edge which the “winter 


wind” possesses. The “closed” sound of the vowel 
cannot do so in the same way as the “open.” So 
he rhymed “wind” with “unkind” for pure onomat- 
opeie reasons. Joun L. Hervey. 

Chicago, February 10, 1917. 
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AN EVANGEL OF NEW LIFE. 


Way MEN Ficut. By Bertrand Russell. (The 

Century Co.; $1.50.) 

There is a type of temperament which is 
born to saintliness and martyrdom as man is 
born unto trouble. When philosophy used to 
be the handmaiden of theology and the world 
had a wall, when the enterprise of thought 
was dissipated by the timidity of faith, tem- 
perament of this type made a Christian hol- 
iday in autos-da-fé and other spectacles of the 
soul’s salvation. And in the days when new 
knowledge had pushed the world’s wall back 





to the infinite, when philosophy had become | 


her own mistress and thought, as science, ad- 
ventured free, this temperament kept getting 
itself outlawed of men, belied and scorned 
and compelled to walk alone, in the byways 
of our common life. Nowadays, the influence 
of ideas of democracy, tolerance, and the value 
of originality makes for such temperaments 
a more endurable home in the world of the 
daily life: ordinary times regard them merely 
as eccentric and quixotic, but times of stress 
treat them after the historic manner. So 
Shelley was treated, and so Bertrand Russell ; 
and they were so treated because of an inner 
kinship of nature. Both are endowed with 
a profound and ineluctable sincerity, a noble 
simplicity of mind that issues in a relentless 
obedience to the compulsion of motives in 
their logical and practical outcome in the 
tissue of events. Both are intense with moral 
indignation and righteous hatred of the un- 
necessary evil in things as they are. In 
Shelley this compulsion was impulsive and of 
the imagination; his Godwinian ideas of 
human conduct, which were not unlike what 
Mr. Russell’s used to be, were constantly 
vitiated by the more vivid realities of his own 
feelings, action, and fancy. In Mr. Bertrand 
Russell this compulsion is dialectical and of 
the mind: his spontaneous humanism was 
constantly being vitiated by the logical im- 
plications of his ideas. Shelley the poet and 
Russell the philosopher were both at their 
best when dealing with those matters that are 
farthest removed from the actualities of 
human conduct and from the living complex 
of instincts and appetites which is its ground. 
I say “were,” for Shelley is now forever the 
Shelley of abundant idealism and abundant 
irrelevancy, and Bertrand Russell has, under 
the stress of this civil war which is devouring 
the youth and the beauty and the hope of 
Europe, finally discovered human nature and 
won from his discovery a vision of new life. 
“To me, the chief thing to be learnt through 
the war has been a certain view of the springs 








| of human action, what they are, and what we 


may legitimately hope they will become.” 
That this should be, is, in view of Mr. 
Russell’s past dealings with human nature, 
witness of the depth of the conversion the 
pentecostal calamity has worked upon him. 
Yet it might have been expected. Preoccupa- 
tion with the motives of human action, in the 
broad and in detail, has been a tradition of 
his breed, and his own absorption with the 
ethereal fastnesses of ultra-theoretical math- 
ematics, of metaphysical logic, of an unhuman 
logothetic ethics, is often crossed by a passion 
uttering itself with a vivid, lyrical eloquence 
akin to Shelley’s, and customarily altogether 
foreign to his themes. Nor is his dialectic 
vitalized by passion alone. It is often alight 
with deeply perceptive wit, cold with irony, 
and hot with satire painful in its truthfulness. 
But passion about mathematics is, on the 
whole, far from usual, and wit and irony and 
satire point to the existence of unharmonized 
motives in their user’s life and oppugnant 
ideas in his thought. Mr. Russell’s has been, 
I suspect, a divided mind. In his thinking he 
has, like Shelley in his feeling, followed with 
the blind singleness of absolute sincerity the 
logical movement of each successive idea to its 
fated end. Such ends are ordinarily at the 
opposite pole from reality, for the necessities 
of exact logic are not the compulsions of 
existence and consistency is more often than 
not the enemy of truth. It would seem that 
each time Mr. Russell attained to a hopeless 
end of this kind, he made a new beginning 
and followed a fresh trail in the old manner. 
As a result, he may be credited with a number 
of systems, each inwardly whole, and incom- 
patible with the others. Readers of his “Prin- 
ciples of Mathematics,” his “Philosophical 
Essays,” his “Problems of Philosophy,” his 
Lowell Lectures on “Physics and Sense,” his 
“Justice in War Time,” may follow these for 
themselves. They will suggest a central un- 
certainty of feeling, an incodrdination of 
impulse for which the logical exactness of 
thinking is purely a compensation. The world 
of Mr. Russell’s conception, in these very dis- 
tinguished works, is a flat world and a static 
world, a world without action, from which the 
third dimension is lacking. The passion and 
the wit they reveal are interruptions which 
flash across their logical inter-articulations 
miraculously, coming from another region, 
God knows where, like the motion which 
Descartes introduced into his plenum'of rest 
to start this disarticulate and unhappy uni- 
verse’s becoming. One wonders what the 
devil they are doing in that galley even 
while one is delighted. They are human and 
uncanny, both, like Japanese drawings. 
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Now, significantly, “Why Men Fight” has 
no such effect. The weave and texture of its 
thought is possessed of the qualities one is 
accustomed to expect in Mr. Russell’s works, 
even to the clefts and discrepancies which 
all dialectic must contain. But it does not op- 
press with the precision of explication that 
is proper to dialectic, nor defeat the straining 
mind with abstraction and tenuousness, with 
the faerie of the thinker, as Shelley’s writing 
overwhelms with the faerie of the poet. The 
things this book deals with are near things, 
things important and terribly intimate, so 
intimate that they cannot be seen save in the 
perspective of a great vision. And it is with 
just such a perspective that Mr. Russell en- 
dows them, a perspective suffused by what 
he rather ineffably calls “Spirit,” the loving 
affirmations, in spite of the skepticism of 
thought, of the excellences which alone can 
vindicate the otherwise tragic burden of life 
and living. The old intolerance toward self- 
ishness and patriotism is gone. They are 
sympathetically understood, and confederated 
into a larger and more impersonal love for 
mankind, and particularly for the future of 
mankind. Most significantly, the wit and 
irony and satire are absent. Brilliancy has 
given way to luminous depth and dialectic to 
perception in these utterances of Mr. Rus- 
sell’s. They are full with noble passion per- 
vasive and sustained. 

The qualities of men, it has come to Mr. 
Russell out of the war, are to be creative, 
strong, and free. Human nature is a complex 
of numerous impulses, more often than not 
unconscious impulses, and of desires seeking 
to realize themselves in action and in feeling. 
This action and feeling are not goals chosen 
or set for life, but the process of living itself: 
their good lies not in what they do, but in 
what they are, and they are the most and the 
best of life. Were the world made for us, 
living would be just autonomous and happy 
actualization of impulses ; but the world is not 
made for us; our disharmonies with nature 
and conflicts with each other compel the 
repression of much of the impulse-born under- 
flow of life that any of it may rise to con- 
sciousness and go free at all. A great deal of 
the repression practised upon men by them- 
selves and by each other is inevitable; much, 
very much, is needless and breeds an evil more 
vicious than the evil it seeks to abolish. For 





ean these impulses ever be extirpated: they 
are of the fundamental constitution of human 
nature, and they can be only perverted, or 
opposed by other and stronger impulses. To 
escape perversion, they must either be made 
to regain their originai direction, or con- 
fronted with a more potent impulsive life. 
“Tt is not by reason alone that war can be 
prevented, but by a positive life of impulses 
and passions antagonistic to those that lead 
to war. It is the life of impulse that needs 
to be changed.” . . Mr. Russell has 
learned concerning human nature of both 
Spinoza and Freud. 

To change the life of impulse requires most 
of all a change in its conditions, notably in 
those which are the work of man —in the 
institutions of our common life, the state, 
property, education, morals, the churches. 
These practise upon the individual an original 
oppression which perverts impulse and com- 
pels it to generate still other institutions, evil, 
but able to serve it for utterance. All institu- 
tions, both original and secondary ones, are 
forces working good and ill upon the life of 
mankind, and mostly ill. Particularly is 
this true of the state, which is possessed of 
great, unnecessary. and harmful power that 
may be largely diminished without impairing 
the state’s value. Whatever be its other rela- 
tion to the citizens of whose collective force 
it is the repository, it is a tyrant, and its 
tyranny over them is most apparent in times 
of war. This it reaches ultimately in its 
power to compel universal military service. 
“The state punishes, with impartial rigor, 
both those who kill their compatriots and 
those who refuse to kill foreigners. On the 
whole, the latter is considered the graver 
crime.” Indeed, in its relation to other states, 
in all its external activities, the state is essen- 
tially selfish. If men acquiesce in this terrible 
power, it is not because they think, but be- 
cause they do not think. They acquiesce 
because their vitality is low. They acquiesce 
out of tradition, out of primitive tribal feel- 
ing, out of a sense of the community of pur- 
poses which a state often implies. The 
integration of these, reénforeed by false ed- 
ucation, tends to endow the sentiment of 


| patriotism with a religious character, so that 


impulses are not destroyed by being repressed. | 
| and a vicarious self-fulfilment of his own 
untoward ones, and instead of emerging in | 
healthy and creative activities of the fellow- | 


Blocked at their natural outlets, they seek 


ship of man, they emerge in perversions of 


imagination, of belief, and of action, such as | 


are the ground of the institution of war. Nor 


nothing is too vile that is done for the state. 
Too strong to oppose, it becomes a sort of 
expanded self for the repressed or weak 
individual who has no force in his own nature, 


potentialities. Once it comes to be, it aims 
not merely to preserve itself, but also to grow 
in power. This it can do only by substituting 
law for force in the relations between men; 
but law is static and retrospective — it ham- 
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pers spontaneity, growth, and creation. 
Hence the state is the most serious of all the 
menaces to liberty. It presents in its most 
drastic form the problem of combining liberty 
and personal initiative with organization. 
Solution for the problem is best sought, Mr. 
Russell thinks, by increasing so far as possible 
the power of voluntary organization, by 
avoiding uniformity, encouraging initiative, 
and tolerating exception. The best form for 
the state is that of a federation, and the least 
harmful power, that of policing. 

Property is even more evil in its conse- 
quences than the state. It is both the cause 
and effect of diminishing vitality. Resting on 
the belief that all values may be measured in 
money, it restrains passion and limits life 
more than the fear of hell-fire. It is an insti- 
tution of worship which substitutes means for 
ends. It makes the American aim to be 
counted among the millionaires; the English- 
man, among the idle genteel and the respect- 
able; the Frenchman, among those who pre- 
fer safety of the family unity and name to 
freedom; the German, among those who so 
prefer the state. The world has become 
money-mad. 

Through fear of losing money, forethought and 
anxiety eat away men’s power of happiness, and the 
dread of misfortune becomes a greater misfortune 
than the one which is dreaded. The happiest men 
and women, as we all can testify from our own 
experience, are those who are indifferent to money 
because they have some positive p which shuts 
it out. And yet all our political thought, whether 

imperialist, radical or socialist, continues to occupy 

itself almost exclusively with men’s economic desires, 
as though they alone had real importance. 
What is needed most in an economic system 
is that it shall leave men’s instinctive growth 
unhampered, shall provide a wide range for 
private affections, and every possible outlet 
for the creative impulses in men. Such a 
goal, socialism, of the existing programmes of 
economic reform, cannot lead to: syndicalism 
and codperative association promise more for 
its attainment, for these harmonize freedom 
with community of interest. The economic 
programme for the future must be a pro- 
gramme of industrial democracy such that it 
will be “hardly more than a framework for 
energy and initiative.” On this matter Mr. 
Russell is very close to Steinmetz: he advo- 
cates an economic method such that “the free 
growth of the individual can be reconciled 
with the large technical organizations which 
have been rendered necessary by industrial- 
ism. ” 

The achievement of such liberation involves 
education, but education has been and is one 





of the strongest forces against fundamental 
change. It transmits partizanship rather 
than impartiality: in the teacher it is with- 
out reverence for the child, whose free growth 
is not helped but distorted by interested dog- 
matism in the teaching particularly of history 
and religion. What is needed is growth in 
thought, not confirmation in creed. Creed 
makes for unity of organization and efficiency 
in fighting, and is therefore desired, while 
men fear thought. 

Men fear thought as they fear nothing else on 

earth—more than ruin, more even than death. 
Thought is subversive and revolutionary, destructive 
and terrible; thought is merciless to privilege, estab- 
lished institutions, and comfortable habits; thought 
is anarchic and lawless, indifferent to authority, care- 
less of the well-tried wisdom of the ages. Thought 
looks into the pit of hell and is not afraid. It sees 
man, a feeble speck, surrounded by unfathomable 
depths of silence; yet it bears itself proudly, as un- 
moved as if it were lord of the universe. Thought 
is great and swift and free, the light of the world, 
and the chief glory of man. 
And hence a danger to all vested interests 
and institutions, so that churches, schools, and 
universities live inspired by the fear of 
thought and substitute for it dogma and 
authority. Education particularly needs to 
liberate thought, independence of spirit, to be 
guided by “a positive conception of what 
constitutes a good life,” “to aim at an activ- 
ity directed toward the world that our efforts 
are to create.” And it does not, anywhere. 

That it does not, the barbaric survivals of 
our sex-relationships that we call “morals,” 
no less than the other vested interests are to 
blame. And the problems that these raise 
need very particularly to be brought under 
the clear dry light of thought. The institu- 
tion of marriage is a political institution 
which has recently been subjected to in- 
fluences of which the law takes no cognizance, 
and such cognizance as it does take of the 
institution has a pernicious effect on the char- 
acter of men and women, on the propagation 
and education of children. It involves a 
widespread and flimsy hypocrisy that sac- 
rifices, not pleasure, but the future of the 
race. Among those persons who ought to 
breed, moreover, economic and other consid- 
erations have the same effect, and the libera- 
tion of women has meant the limitation of 
motherhood. A slow and destructive warfare 
is taking place, the civilized world over, be- 
tween the personal development of the indiv- 
idual and the future of the community. The 
best are being bred out, while those who are 
amenable to the authority of such a church 
as the Roman Catholic constantly increase in 
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number. The new population of the western 
world is thus likely to become one of female 
women and uncontrolled men. What an 
ironic, what a tragic commentary such a cul- 
mination must be on the woman’s movement! 
For the movement, by effecting through infer- 
tility the elimination of women capable of 
freedom, is likely to defeat its own end, 
through the survival of women entirely in- 
eapable and undesirous of freedom. Every- 
thing must be done to encourage the 
reproduction of the best: social hindrances, 
economic hindrances, legal hindrances must 
be removed ; the institution of marriage must 
undergo radical reorganization. But above 
all, men and women need for the sanctifica- 
tion of marriage a new religion based upon 
liberty, justice, and love. 

And for the renewal and sanctification of 
the whole of life, no less. But such a religion 
is not to be found in the churches. Churches 
are vested interests, involving fixed creeds 
and the “incubus of a professional priest- 
hood.” From Mr. Russell’s point of view the 
religion of the churches is not religion at all. 
Religion is the effect of a rather mysterious 
attitude of emotion which Mr. Russell calls 
“spirit.” Human life, he declares, is a triad 
of instinct, mind, and spirit. Instinct is at 
the foundations of our lives; it involves all 
the fundamental impulses and activities that 
keep life going. Mind is the exfoliation of 
the impulse to acquire knowledge; its life is 
impersonal thought, while “Spirit centers 
round impersonal feeling.” 


It is possible to feel the same interest in the joys 
and sorrows of others as in our own, to love and hate 
independently of all relation to ourselves, to care 
about the destiny of men and the development of the 
universe without a thought that we are personally 
involved. Reverence and worship, the sense of an 
obligation to mankind, the feeling of imperativeness 
and acting under orders which traditional religion 
has interpreted as Divine inspiration, all belong to the 
life of the spirit. And deeper than all this lies the 
sense of a ry half revealed, of a hidden wisdom 
and glory, of a transfiguring vision in which common 
things lose their solid im 





rtance and become a thin | 


veil behind which the ultimate truth of the world | 


is dimly seen. 
senses with the impersonality of the intellect. 
It extends good will to the universe. Mr. 


both Spinoza and Bergson here. The war has 
led him to realize in his own experience some- 


thing of the “intellectual love of God,” of | 


“intuition.” He speaks with the intensity 


and eloquence of experience, but also with the 
ineffability of the mystic. 


thing of a dark surd in an otherwise not un- 
luminous designation of human nature. 
Whatever it be, its restoration to its proper 
place in human life seems to be an indis- 
pensable condition for the righting of social 
wrongs and the abolition of war. War is a per- 
manent institution ostensibly aiming at power 
and wealth, but actually generated by the 
repressive effect of the other institutions on 
the life of men. Partly it is rooted in the 
combative instinct, which seeks freedom of 
action, partly in its service as a liberating 
medium to other impulses which are better 
served in other ways. Men want three things: 
self-expressive activity, victory over resist- 
ance, and fame. Distinguished men get these 
in their private capacity, for themselves, but 
the commonalty gets them vicariously, 
through the state, whereby it can be and do 
things it cannot be and do in its several in- 
dividualities. As William James has sug- 
gested, impulses and instincts can find 
expression, resistances can be conquered and 
fame attained by moral equivalents for war. 
The creation and use of such equivalents re- 
quires, however, a change of heart in men, 
the achievement of “spirit,” and radical 
changes in education, in the economic life and 
moral order of society. All changes to be suc- 
cessful must make for growth, spontaneity, 
initiative, and creative action in individuals, 


| and against possession, conservation, inertia. 
| The new life must be an active life, a free 


life, a fearless and hopeful life. Immediate 
change in things as they are, is not, of course, 
to be expected; we must think in terms of 
the long run. And in the long run there is, 
happily, the power of thought to count on. 
This “in the long run is greater than any 
other human power.” It is true that creative 
innovators, thinkers of new thought, are 
usually outcasts and that loneliness is the 
penalty of spontaneity. But loneliness need 
not and should not mean aloofness. Spirit 
will guide the thinker, through reverence and 
liberty, to that confederation of himself with 


_his neighbor, of the two with the community, 
Spirit adds thus the third dimension to the | 
life of instinct: it fuses the egotism of the | 


and their community with the world through 
impersonal loyalty to a common, impersonal 
purpose: this purpose being “to promote all 


| that is creative, and so to diminish the im- 
Russell has, | suspect, learned something from | 


| 


“Spirit” is some- | 





pulses and desires that center round posses- 
sion.” 

Such is Mr. Russell’s evangel of new life. 
We who are on the verge of a war for the 
sake of those assumptions of freedom on 
which it rests will do well to take its warnings 
as well as its promise to heart. It is easy to 
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pick flaws in the detail of its argument and 
the measure of its data, and if our lives are 
eireumseribed by the narrow circle of mere 


instinct and mere patriotism, to deny its merit | 


and appeal altogether. But the time is too 
momentous for flaw-picking by those who are 
animated by any real hope and set with any 
good will toward the future of mankind. This 
man’s message comes from too great depths 
and sounds too lofty a note. Particularly for 
Americans, it contains a warning and a pro- 
gramme, because America is in greatest 
danger from the evils it denounces, and near- 
est to attainment of the exceilences it urges. 
It is a handbook for patriots whose concern is 
the soul of our country. H. M. Katwen. 








EMBRACING THE REALITIES. 


TWILIGHT IN ITaty. By D. H. Lawrence. (B. 
W. Huebsch; $1.50.) 


THE PRuUSSIAN OFFicER. By D. H. Lawrence. 

(B. W. Huebsch; $1.50.) 

When Mr. Lawrence takes the Realities in 
his avid, ample embrace the Reticences gasp 
and the Proprieties blushingly withdraw. For 
here is an author who does not call a spade 
an agricultural implement. He calls it a 
spade, and uses it as a spade. He digs with 
a determined relish in the good fat earth of 
human character and human experience; and 
if that earth happens to be the oozy muck of 
the barnyard, so much the better. 

Viewed from another angle, Mr. Lawrence 
seems a modern haruspex busy with dogged 
insistence over the quivering entrails of the 
poor poultry of his day. He even suggests a 
medical student—one concerned, and over- 
concerned, with the odious remains of the dis- 
secting-table. But his most taxing phase is 
that in which he strives to enter the secret 
place where seen and unseen, known and un- 
known, come together, and indulges in an in- 
tensive, horrific study of the nexus which 
unites flesh and spirit — busied with his Me 
and his Not-Me, his Self and his Selflessness. 
He probes insistently, incessantly, insidiously, 
into the hearts and souls (and bodies) of all 
alike—the British pit-hand, the German in- 
fantryman, the Italian peasant—ever intent 
on his great synthesis. He jangles confidently 
the Petrine keys; his it is, almost, to bind and 
to loose. The cosmos is a unit, perhaps— 
could we but unify it. One comes close to 
picturing an industrious hog, that roots in 
his lush pen and raises his muddy snout, now 
and then, toward the starry firmament. For 











the mud and the stars, with their respective 
implications, are but the two halves of one 
great Whole. 

The stream of English life has moved on 
for centuries in a double flow; one current 
above the other, and the two have never quite 
blended. Hence, perhaps, the general im- 
mitigability of one’s place in English society. 
The under stream may be called the Saxon. 
The Saxon nature inclines to deal with cer- 
tain primal matters in a fashion that is blunt, 
dogged, earthy. A Havelock Ellis, an Ed- 
ward Carpenter, may be restrained by certain 
philosophical and sociological considerations ; 
but many recent English practitioners in 
verse and in semi-poetical prose are re- 
strained only by artistic considerations— 
which, in these free days, may mean no con- 
siderations at all. It disconcerts and repels 
when an author, moved by a grim determina- 
tion, opens up his people just as a cook’s 
helper, armed with a knife, opens up his 
oysters. One begs for a little delicacy, a 
little reticence. One comes to feel like an 
intruder, an eavesdropper—as if in the thick 
of things to which one has no rightful access. 
Our author, apropos of a performance of 
Ibsen’s ‘‘Ghosts’’ by Italian peasants, in- 
veighs against the Scandinavians: ‘‘They 
seem to be fingering with the mind the secret 
places and sources of the blood’’: he finds 
them ‘‘impertinent, irreverent, nasty.’’ And 
he goes on with some fine-drawn, but out- 
spoken distinctions which forward his thesis 
and perhaps aid his own defence, but which 
give the modest reader a considerable measure 
of malaise. 

Mr. Lawrence tells us that the Italians are 
over-sexed. So they are. Other authors have 
pointed out the fact, and have left it at that. 
But Mr. Lawrence does not leave it at that. 
He pursues his hapless Italian peasants of 
the Lake of Garda into church, into the 
theatre, into their little parties and gather- 
ings, and drives the fact home with a hundred 
strokes. He does not spare them; he does 
not spare us; he does not spare himself. One 
finally feels some degree of disgust and is 
prompted to inquire: ‘‘Man, man! is the 
Italian the only one under the curse ?’’ 

In both these books all is surcharged, all 
is over-manipulated. Bits lovely in them- 
selves become wearing by their thick-pressing 
mass. ‘‘The bluebells here were still wan and 
few.’’ ‘‘The hazel spread glad little hands 
downward.’’ ‘‘From under the twig-purple 
of the bushes swam the shadowed blue, as if 
the flowers lay in flood water over the wood- 
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land.’’ As lovely as you like; each phrase 
shows the spare, sufficing touch of the poet. 
But it all runs on, intermittently, for page 
after page, and is rubbed in mercilessly as 
the set scene for a rustic (and inconclusive) 
triangle drama. . Our author piles it up. He 
will take the kingdom of art by violence—by 
determination, perseverance, over-elaboration. 
The innocent English country-side becomes an 
oppressive jungle. ‘‘A Frenchman,’’ we feel 
like saying, ‘‘would have done more with less 
—he would have known when to stop.’’ 

If a man is intense over his woodland 
flowers, will he be less intense with his human 
creatures? Hardly—as I have already 
hinted. Two instances: two privates in the 
German army—two victims, one need scarcely 
pause to say. One, ordered to climb a high 
ladder, knows that he is going to fall—and 
fall he does, in great anguish and to deep 
disaster. Well, the reader is in the poor lad’s 
uniform, climbs with him, falls with him, 
suffers with him. The ‘‘tactile values’’ are 
triumphantly secured—but you feel strained 
to the snapping-point. A stronger case: that 
of the young orderly, who is maltreated by his 
captain, and who comes to feel that the score 
is to be settled only between the captain’s 
throat and his own two strong hands. In the 
end the wretched fellow dies of rage, physical 
misery, mortification and (most of all) from 
sheer lack of power to cotrdinate the new 
floodtide of mental processes. We go through 
his ordeal with him and are almost as thor- 
oughly done up as he. Mastery, of course— 
mastery, of a kind. 

Mr. Lawrence’s Germans do not altogether 
keep out of Italy. The Alps look down on 
Garda, and behind them crouches the mad 
creature that springs and rends. The military 
nature qualifies, even conditions, the chief of 
our author’s ‘‘set pieces’’—those resolute, 
emphatic philosophical passages which, here 
and there, he casually hangs upon pretty 
small pegs—or upon rows of them. A longish 
excerpt will serve to show his mind, trend of 
thought, style, and general nature. ‘‘Tiger, 
tiger, burning bright’’ is his text, and his 
discourse is on the supremacy of the flesh : 

Like the tiger in the night, I devour all flesh, I 
drink all blood, until this fuel blazes up in me to the 
consummate fire of the Infinite. In the ecstasy I am 
Infinite, I become again the great Whole. I am a 
flame of the One White Flame which is the Infinite, 
the Eternal, the Originator, the Creator, the Everlast- 
ing God. In the sensual ecstasy, having drank all 
blood and devoured all flesh, I am become again the 
eternal Fire, I am infinite. 

This is the spirit 


This is the way of the tiger. — 
of the soldier. He, too, walks with his conscious- 











ness concentrated at the base of the spine, his mind 
subjugated, submerged. The will of the soldier is the 
will of the great cats, the will to ecstasy in destruc- 
tion, in absorbing life into his own life . . till 
the burst into the white eternal flame, the 
Infinite, the Flame of the Infinite. Then he is satis- 
fied, he has been consummated in the Infinite. 

This is the true soldier, this is the immortal climax 
of the senses. This is the acme of the flesh, the one 
superb tiger who has devoured all living flesh, and 
who now paces backwards and forwards in the cage 
of its own infinite, glaring with blind, fierce, absorbed 
eyes at that which is nothingness to it. 


Ah, the flesh! Even the carved wooden 
flesh on the crucifixes of the Bavarian high- 
lands is given its gruesome charm. 

‘‘Twilight in Italy,’’ as may be gathered 
from the above, is nothing if not aggressively 
stylistic. A passage in a different tone may 
be cited, with the caution that it is but one 
bit of design embedded in a much larger one: 

Just below me I saw two monks walking in their 
garden between the naked, bony vines, walking in 
their wintry garden of bony vines ~~ olive trees, their 
brown cassocks passing between the brown vine-stocks, 
their heads bare to the sunshine, sometimes a glint 
of light as their feet strode from under their skirts. 

- They marched with the peculiar march of 
monks, a long, loping stride, their heads together, 
their skirts swaying slowly, two brown monks with 
hidden hands, sliding under the bony vines and be- 
side the cabbages, their heads always together in 
hidden converse. . . A partaker, . . I went 
with the long stride of their skirted feet, that slid 
springless and noiseless from end to end of the 
garden, and back again. . . They did not touch 
each other, nor gesticulate as they walked. . Al- 
most like shadow-creatures vam P out.of their cold, 
obscure element, they went backwards and forwards 
in their wintry garden. 

And soon. The two monks were not pacing 
off polyphonic prose. They were walking ex- 
amples of neutrality. ‘‘The flesh neutralizing 
the spirit, the spirit neutralizing the flesh, the 
law of the average asserted, this was the 
monks as they paced backward and forward.’’ 

Peace to the garden. Peace to the monks. 
Most of all, peace (in due season) to him who 
watched them. 

It should be said finally, for the sake of 
clearness, that the volume of short-stories en- 
titled, none too judiciously, ‘‘The Prussian 
Officer,’’ is made up largely of pictures of 
life among the English colliers—the same field 
and types that became known through Mr. 
Lawrence’s novel, ‘‘Sons and Lovers.’’ Sev- 
eral of these pieces are sketchy and seem to 
be juvenilia. ‘‘The Daughters of the Vicar’’ 
is the longest and perhaps the most meaty. 
*‘Odour of Chrysanthemums’’ provides the 
material for the last grim act of Mr. 
Lawrence’s one play, ‘‘The Widowing of Mrs. 
Holroyd.”’ 

Henry B. Fciier. 
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A MODERN MIND. 


SoctaL Rute. By Elsie Clews Parsons. (G. P. 

Putram’s Sons; $1.) 

Elsie Clews Parsons is one of the few 
Nietzscheans we have among us. She sees that 
the business of understanding life is very 
largely a matter of sensing the manifold ways 
in which people get their desire for power 
satisfied. Nietzsche is so little understood in 
this country that it is good for us to have 
this demonstration that one can interpret life 
in terms of the will-to-power and still be, like 
Mrs. Parsons, a non-resistant pacifist. She 
makes it very clear that the power dogma is 
only a realistic diagnosis of life. Your ideal 
values are left unassailed. Nietzsche merely 
says that what we all seek is not so much hap- 
piness as the sense of control. This is the non- 
moral, raw material of living. The values 
depend on how this sense is obtained, whether 
through the destructive or the creative im- 
pulses, whether through life-denying or life- 
asserting interests. Mrs. Parsons has made 
herself one of the few radical writers who see 
that central conflict between the interests of 
personality, which make for life, and the in- 
terests of status, which inhibit and cramp and 
crush the personal life. What makes her 
books so fascinating is just this vision she has 
of the social and personal drama of the ages. 
There is none more compelling. As far as she 
is prophet, she is clear-voiced for the assertion 
of the personal values against caste and class 
and social gradations. As far as she is eth- 
nologist, she is a patient analyzer of the 
curious satisfactions upon which people build 
their codes and forms. Men and women are 
men and women to her whether they are the 
guests at her most recent dinner-party or her 
primitive friends among the Zufi Indians. 
Life drives always toward control. 

In her latest book Mrs. Parsons asks why 
some of the most familiar social categories 
are so “compulsive to the conservative- 
minded, why they are given such unfailing 
loyalty, why such unquestioning devotion. To 
offset the miseries they allow of or further, 
the tragedies they prepare, what satisfaction 
do they offer?” And her answer is that we 
classify people because it gives us power over 
them. Status is simply a group solidifying 
of this passion for control. Classification is 
the weapon with which one group dominates 
another. Seniors control juniors; men, 
women; masters, servants; the healthy and 
good, the delinquent and defective; men, the 
lower animals; the living, the dead. We even 
have the virtue of self-control to dominate 
ourselves. Social rule would be obviously 
impossible if our reactions to each other were 








entirely personal. Where would be the 
“supremacy of the white race” if each one 
of us accepted the negro individually on his 
own merits? The fierce lust of group-power 
would be impossible. Status provides a beau- 
tiful economy of personal energy. If we label 
people in some category irrelevant to per- 
sonality, then we are saved the trouble of 
making any personal response or personal 
adjustment to them. Otherwise each case of 
personal domination would have to be settled 
on an individual plane. You would have to 
control the other person as another person, 
and not as the symbol of a class. Social 
classification simplifies your task immensely. 
Your victim gets born into a social category, 
or at least grows up in one. His label is all 
prepared for him by society. Moreover, he 
assents to his own subjugation. A social 
category makes everybody take for granted 
this relation of power. The dominator not 
only has the whole backing of his own class, 
but he gets the tacit support of the dominated 
class too. Status thus is a kind of insurance 
for the will-to-power. The satisfactions of 
power that social rule gives are thus magnified 
and reénforced in being shared by your class. 
They are far greater than any derived from 
merely personal control. 

The detailed analysis of this fascinating 
doctrine Mrs. Parsons presents with her usual 
conciseness and suggestiveness. In an Amer- 
ican intellectual world still too much divided 
between hopelessly unporous science and pop- 
ular sentimentality, her mind is a fortunate 
anomaly. Whatever she touches with her 
science, she makes significant. The profes- 
sional ethnologists are continually annoyed by 
these books of hers because she uses their data 
to illustrate truths of personal and class psy- 
chology. The sacred canon of pure, that is, 
useless science, has been outraged. The pro- 
fessional psychologists spurn her because she 
brings disconcerting ethnological specimens 
into what should be a disembodied discussion 
of generalized behavior. And the public is a 
little startled by the cool demolition she makes 
of respected social customs. If the workings 
of her hostess’s will-to-power over servants 
remind Mrs. Parsons of some folkway in a 
primitive African tribe, some bubble of our 
social self-esteem is pricked and we can take 
less seriously the forms and obligations with 
which we are surrounded. Mrs. Parsons uses 
her science in the highly important service of 
pricking these bubbles of social superstition. 
These religious, social, or sex taboos which 
only hamper life, however solidly based on 
reason they may appear, collapse when they 
are shown to be one with the irrational atti- 
tudes of primitive peoples. Mrs. Parsons’s 
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vent of her ethnological irony to the cruelties 
and intolerances and impoverishments of con- 
ventional people. Such a mind disconcerts 
and alarms not only the conventional but the 
scientific, who express their will-to-power by 
trying to lock science up, away from implica- 
tions or suggestiveness for the business of liv- 


mind goes about the world applying the sol- | 


ing. But such a mind is, all the same, a public | 


blessing. 

The world would be a happier place if Mrs. 
Parsons’s attitude were more common. The 
objective, impersonal attitude of science is 
still so new to our thinking that we are laugh- 
ably awkward in our wielding of intellectual 
tools. The superstition lingers that there is 
something dead and cold about a scientific 
attitude. Mrs. Parsons is one of that rare 
company who makes just the balance between 


teaching the peasants, it seemed to them that 
Poland was entering upon a new stage of 
evolution, looking toward better times than 
had ever been known. 

In the midst of all this came war. At first 
mere confusion and uproar; then the unifica- 
tion of popular feeling, Russians and Poles 
cropping their quarrels to unite against the 
common enemy. There was, it appears, no 


wish for war; certainly no ferment of public 


the personal and the impersonal which we | 


must get if modern knowledge is ever to fer- 
tilize life. But her objectivity never makes 
her personal discussion priggish, nor does the 
personal break down her firm lines of analysis. 
She has the detachment of science without the 
aloofness of the impersonal. You feel in her 
an irony that is genuine sympathy, and an 
intellectual comprehension which is none the 


less keen for caring so warmly for personal | 


values. For her, people do not cease to be 


lities by being types. And h in- | 
a x fyey hom _ herself was a Red Cross nurse. The general 


cidents are just as richly flavored as if they 
were not also data for science. This charming 
adjustment between the scientific and the per- 
sonal is what the thought of to-day waits for. 


“Social Rule” should be read, not only as a | 


brilliant “study of the Will-to-Power,” but as 
the product of a mind that is accurately 
modern in the intellectual values that we most 
acutely need. 

RANDOLPH Bourne. 


POLAND UNDER THE HEEL. 


WHEN THE PrRUSSIANS CAME TO POLAND. By 

Laura de Gozdawa Turezynowicez. (G. P. 

Putnam’s Sons; $1.25.) 

Madame Laura de Gozdawa Turezynowicz, 
in spite of her formidable name, is an Amer- 





opinion demanding it. The first reaction was 
that of naive distress; the author’s servants, 
on hearing the news, “as one, like a chorus, 
threw their aprons over their heads and began 
to howl, just as a dog keens and whimpers in 
the night when he is frightened.” So with 
others, the manifestations varying with tem- 
perament, until people began to get used to 
the excitement, and to identify themselves 
with national ideals of victory and expansion. 
This was merely a matter of a few days, and 
less than a week after the terrible news had 
come a vague rumor that it was all a mistake 
produced a distinct feeling of disappointment. 
If any had their doubts as to the outcome, 
there was no time or chance to discuss them; 
there was so much to do, and working for the 
great cause was so exhilarating. The Red 


| Cross organization at Suwalki was under the 


presidency of the author’s husbgnd, and she 


moral elevation of the country seemed to find 
expression in the order from the Czar that all 
aleoholic liquors, with certain exceptions, 
should be destroyed. The spirits were seized 
by the police, and poured upon the ground, 
amid bestial scenes of peasants drunk on the 
last available drops, even lapping the liquor 
with their tongues as it flowed over the earth. 


_“T thought then what a wonderful thing the 


| Czar had done for humanity. 


How brave 
it was deliberately to destroy a tremendous 


_ source of income in order to help his people!” 


ican woman. As Miss Blackwell of New York | quvated tories of victory wore cusvent; the 


she went to Europe to study and sing, and 
after three years married a Polish aristocrat, 
who was for a time professor in the University 
of Cracow. The family estates were in Rus- 
sian Poland, and Turezynowicz was connected 
in more recent years with the Department of 
Agriculture and the problems of agricultural 
education in that backward country. His wife 
entered into his labors with zeal; and as they 
went from place to place, organizing and 


| Her husband became inspector of the Sanitary 


Then the wounded came. The hospital, at 
a pinch, could take about two hundred and 
fifty. There had been no preparation, and 
everything had to be done. Cossacks arrived 
from the east, and innocently asked, as they 
came into Suwalki, if that was Berlin! Exag- 


Russians had poured into East Prussia, by the 
road that passed close to the author’s house. 
Then the noise of battle was heard, and orders 
came to evacuate the town. Three chapters 
describe the incidents of the flight, but after 
various adventures Mme. Turezynowicz and 
her three children were able to return to 
Suwalki, the Germans having been driven out. 
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Engineers at Lemberg in Galicia, which was 
then in the hands of the Russians. 

Omitting details, it is now sufficient to state 
that the Germans returned to Suwalki, and 
the author, her husband far away, was left in 
the old house with her three children. She 
could not leave, one of her little boys being 
desperately ill with typhus fever. For seven 
months they had to remain, the children sick- 
ening one after the other, their lives at times 
despaired of. Finally, after sending in 
numerous petitions, they were granted permis- 
sion to leave for America by way of Holland, 
and they sailed from Rotterdam in September, 
1915. 

The story of the long months of German 
occupation is told with extraordinary, with 
terrible vividness. Ability to write well is 
combined with an intimate knowledge of the 
country and the people, and strong sympathy 
for all who suffer. In comparison, numerous 
narratives of war experiences now before us 
seem superficial and inadequate. It would be 
difficult to imagine a more complete and con- 
vineing exhibition of the seamy side of war. 
German “frightfulness” is shown in its least 
restrained form, yet in the midst of horrors 
individual Germans did their best to be rela- 
tively or entirely decent. 

The church was the only thing left to the people — 

they knelt round about the building in the dust of 
the street before it— a heart-breaking sight — those 
poor creatures — never talking much, now grown quite 
inarticulate. The crucified people! Even the children 
were still and quiet, and weak. I often wondered 
what they prayed for,— what the idea back of the 
telling of their beads was,—and I came to the con- 
clusion they were without thought,— just dumb and 
numbed with suffering, wai for death to release 
them. That same mental attitude was in the air: 
every one felt so. Grey despair walked and sat with 
us; we had to fight not to be overpowered. How 
many there were who tired of the struggle, laying 
violent hands on their own lives; daily we heard of 
someone who had gone in this way. 
In the face of such a narrative, which not 
only interprets the general situation but gives 
innumerable details, it is difficult to preserve 
one’s mental balance. How the author lived 
through the events described, and yet kept 
her sanity and resourcefulness, we find it diffi- 
eult to understand. She not only managed 
to save herself and her children, but was the 
good angel of the town, incessantly helping 
those who could not help themselves. What 
may have happened since she left, we can only 
imagine. 

If we try to set aside our emotions, and 
interpret the story of Suwalki from the point 
of view of psychology and sociology, it is 
necessary to recognize certain facts. It is 
undoubtedly true that in times of war excep- 








tional individuals with criminal tendencies 
are likely to become prominent. Thus we are 
told that “the Russian hospital was given a 
new -in-chief. He, the incarnation of 
Schrecklichkeit, too hard and cruel to be 
longer tolerated in the German hospital, was 
given charge over the Russians. When I 
learned this, there were a number of officers 
sitting about my table drinking coffee. They 
told it as a good joke that this brutal man had 
been appointed, laughing uproariously that 
his first demand had been for a larger 
Leichen Halle (morgue).” This dominance 
by some of the worst elements, unrestrained, 
sufficiently explains many of the apparently 
unnecessary horrors of war. No one doubts 
the presence in our own population here in 
America of individuals who would make hell 
on earth could they have their way,— of those, 
indeed, whose efforts in this direction are 
much more successful than we like to remem- 
ber. Secondly, the well-known German war- 
policy —or for that matter, peace-policy — 
of subordinating the individual to national 
ends gives a certain justification to acts which 
regarded singly appear to be those of mere 
brutes or lunatics. As the author shows in 
many passages, the German soldiers them- 
selves were not spared except so far as it was 
to the German interest to spare them. The 
individual, wnless an officer, was absolutely of 
no account. That the officers, especially the 
higher officers, were able to escape from the 
clutches of the machine to some extent, and 
preserve personal privileges which had no 
particular relation to their efficiency, shows 
merely that individualistic instincts could not 
be entirely downed. The rank and file, after 
victories, were allowed — even encouraged — 
to display their personality in debauch, as a 
sort of safety valve. In addition to all this, 
it must be added that Suwalki is near the 
border of East Prussia, which had been raided 
by the Russians at the beginning of the war. 
It was the first place on which vengeance 
could be taken, and we are told that the 
excuse for everything always was “Remember 
East Prussia.” 

It is very doubtful whether all these evils 
may be ascribed to the inborn pugnacity of 
man, or to the barbaric nature of the Germans 
in particular. Max Eastman says that in the 
long struggle for existence, “the patriotic and 
pugnacious tribes survived—we are those 
tribes.” Yet after all, it was the Pueblos 
who survived, rather than the Apaches, the 
industrial and agricultural folk, rather than 
the professional fighters. The former could 





exist without the latter, but a world of rob- 
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bers means the extinction of the species. It 
is a fact that mankind is extremely open to 
suggestion, is highly educable, is amazingly 
responsive to environmental conditions. In 
this lies at once the hope and menace of the 
future. There is apparently no reason in 
their general hereditary make-up to explain 
the conduct of the Germans at Suwalki, or 
that of any other groups or individuals who 
have behaved disgracefully during the war. 
Aside from certain abnormal persons with 
debased inheritance, such as are found any- 
where, those Germans were and are capable 
of all the decencies of life, and of many 
admirable virtues. The problem is to restore 
their humanity by restoring normal human 
conditions. 

Something more is involved than a mere 
matter of sentiment, and the Germans are 
not the only ones who need assistance. Our 
hard but pressing problem is to determine for 
ourselves no less than for others what are the 
optimum conditions for human existence, and 
in what ways our activities may be guided 
into beneficent channels. By doing this at 
home we may do more to prevent the recur- 
rence of Poland’s miseries, in the long run, 
than by going half-way along the militaristic 
road. 

T. D. A. CocKERELL. 


A NEW STUDY OF WORDSWORTH. 


Witt1am WorpswortH: His Life, Works, and 
Influence. By George McLean Harper. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons; $6.50.) 

It is an earnest of the permanent fame of 
Wordsworth that interest in his life, works, 
and value to humankind has grown steadily. 
In the past few decades he has been made the 
subject of notable activities in scholarship. 
These activities and achievements have not 
fallen to the lot of any single nation; they 
have been divided among men of various 
nationalities, particularly the English, the 
French, and the American. England has 
been most conspicuously represented by 
Knight and Hutchinson; France has yielded 
us the admirable volume of Legouis; and 
America has produced the concordance and 
the investigation of Wordsworth’s reading by 
Professor Lane Cooper. Now two volumes 
from the pen of Professor Harper are added 
to the American contribution. 

It may be said at once that the study be- 
fore us is sound and comprehensive. In con- 
siderable degree it is the supplement and 
corrective of everything which precedes it. 
Not even the judgment of Hutchinson, “the 








most acute and accurate of Wordsworth 
scholars,” or the insight of Legouis has been 
infallible. To be sure, the present volumes 
themselves do not set all perplexities at rest. 
Professor Harper has had the assistance, not 
merely of the printed material, but also of 
personal communication with men so well 
informed as Professor Legouis, Mr. Gordon 
Wordsworth, and Mr. E. H. Coleridge; he 
has had access to stores of letters and docu- 
ments not as yet made public; he has con- 
ducted researches either in person or, more 
rarely, by deputy in various communities or 
through forgotten local records in England, 
France, and Germany; and he has devoted 
ten years to his task; yet we should not be 
so bold as to say that his word is final. Words- 
worth, like Shakespeare, is so great and so 
baffling that no writer or set of writers can 
exhaust him. For all that, the present 
achievement is as thorough and satisfying as 
we may expect for many years tocome. With 
unhurried care it sets before us the life, 
works, and influence of the poet. It traces 
the details of his conduct, his personal rela- 
tionships, the growth and changes of his 
thought and spirit, his contact with his times, 
his aloofness from his times. All in all, it 
gives us the best understanding of Words- 
worth the man, and in some ways likewise of 
Wordsworth the poet, to be obtained from 
any single study. 

A few things stand out as preéminent amid 
the world of ideas and impressions which the 
book conveys. One is that Wordsworth was, 
to an extent even greater than has been per- 
ceived, of a temperament passionate and 
susceptible rather than coldly tranquil and 
austere. Another is that he possessed an inner 
deference—to criticism on one hand and to 
social amenities on the other—which made 
the attacks of Jeffrey and the connection with 
Sir George Beaumont more harmful than has 
been supposed. Another—less contradictory 
than it seems—is that he was too tough and 
masculine to be crushed by the failure of the 
French Revolution, and that he did not relin- 
quish hope for France until 1802 or 1803. 
Another is that, despite his egoism and the 
adulation he received from his little circle, 
despite too his astonishing indifference to con- 
temporary literature, he was not narrow but 
many-sided, and was less remote from public 
life than any other English poet except 
Milton has been. The last is that his life fell 
into incongruous halves,—the first guided by 
hope, the second driven by fear.. Because 
our opinion of Wordsworth is so likely to be 
derived from the latter period, a period of 
more or less apostasy, political, intellectual, 
moral, and poetical, Professor Harper places 
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emphasis on the earlier. It is here that he 
has discovered most facts, here that he has 
revealed most shaping relationships—some of 
which Wordsworth did not afterward ac- 
knowledge. The study of the obscure years 
which followed the poet’s return from France 
is especially illuminating. 

The faults of the earlier period are no 
more concealed than those of the later. We 
are shown the self-will of the poet, and his 
almost reckless improvidence. The birth of 
an illegitimate daughter in France is frankly 
admitted. That his family practically dis- 
owned him is made evident. Personal con- 
siderations as well as disinterested motives 
are pointed out as determining his course. 
But if the poet is shorn of his excess of vir- 
tues, and invested with some thoroughly 
human frailties, he remains, when all is said, 
an inspiring figure, an essentially noble and 
heroic spirit. 

The contemporaries of Wordsworth are pre- 
sented with fairness and sanity. Most inter- 
esting, of course, are Dorothy Wordsworth 
and Coleridge. Dorothy was at first inclined 
to be sentimental, and her loving and minute 
observation of nature was rather a gift from 
her brother than an inherent quality. Two 
things, however, make it impossible to ignore 
her — herself and her influence. Alert, re- 
sponsive, possessed of a keen sense for essen- 
tials, endowed with attributes which her 
brother lacked, and loving Coleridge with a 
love which was to prove as tragic as it was 
innocent, she asked but little and gave every- 
thing. “She is to me,” says Professor Harper, 
“the most delightful, the most fascinating 
woman who has enriched literary history. 
Poetry owes more to her than it owes to any 
other person who was not actually a great 
poet.” Coleridge, with his instability, his 
procrastination, his addiction to opium, and 
his ailments and complaints about his ail- 
ments, was a trial to his two friends which 
they bore with exemplary patience. But 
beside his self-effacement, Wordsworth shows 
poorly. Wordsworth, genérous as he was 
im some ways, failed to give the full credit 
that was Coleridge’s due. He perceived, 
to be sure, that again and again his own 
best work came from his contact with that 
fecundating spirit, and he would have gone 
anywhere to be near Coleridge. But he 
commented ungraciously upon the “Ancient 
Mariner,” he was slow to forgive after a 
breach in the friendship had been made, and 
he failed to appreciate how his acceptance by 
the public was facilitated by Coleridge’s 
criticism. As for the personality of. Cole- 
ridge, faulty as it was, Professor Harper 
cannot resist it. Who can? 








magnetism,” he says, “extends even to those 
who endeavour to fasten their attention upon 
Wordsworth. Whenever the two are together, 
it is Coleridge who catches the eye and 
enthralls the ear.” 

In the study, of course, are individual con- 
clusions with which individuals will quarrel. 
The reviewer objects to a conception of 
romanticism—of romanticism, at least, in 
English poetry—which excludes Wordsworth. 
The conception is not a new one, and it can 
be presented plausibly enough; yet it savors 
of “Hamlet” with Hamlet left out. Again, 
the perfection of artistic mastery attributed 
to Wordsworth in the introductory chapter 
will very likely be challenged. While admit- 
ting that the range and genuineness of the 
poet’s taste and technique have been too sel- 
dom recognized, may we not say that on occa- 
sion both taste and technique were sadly 
at fault? These weaknesses in Professor 
Harper’s work do not affect it so much as 
the bald statement of them would imply. In 
general there is singular freedom both from 
eritical shibboleths and the mere desire to 
magnify Wordsworth. The poet is shown, as 
he should be, against the background of a 
tremendous epoch which it was largely his 
function to interpret. 

GARLAND GREEVER. 








THE BAYS OF WAR. 


Poems, By Alan Seeger. 

Sons; $1.25.) 

We are invited very often in these days of 
war to admire the work of a writer because he 
has chanced to meet death in battle or has 
laid down his life some other way in the serv- 
ice of his country. It is a little like being 
commanded to rank the pictures of some deaf 
and dumb artist as masterpieces because he is 
deaf and dumb. That fact may well add to 
the curious interest of the work; it may quite 
legitimately serve as an excuse for a philan- 
thropist’s purchasing the pictures in ques- 
tion ; but it could never justify his presenting 
them to an art museum. 

When an author suddenly grows into a 
romantic figure, the publisher’s temptation 
to capitalize the fact is almost irresistible — 
and he cannot be expected even to try to resist 
it so long as the public continues content with 
such a standard for judging the value of 
literary work. 

Sometimes the result is unusually unfor- 
tunate. The collected verse of Alan Seeger 
is a case in point. Seeger was a young 
American who had only just passed his 
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the Foreign Legion was wiped out in a des- 
perate charge on the German trenches at 
Belloy-en-Santerre. Such a death undeniably 
lends point and feeling to the following lines, 
which were written only a short while before : 

But I’ve a rendezvous with Death 

At midnight in some flaming town, 

When Spring trips north again this year, 

And I to my pl word am true, 

I shall not fail that rendezvous. 

But the poem of which these are the closing 
lines (it rapidly is becoming well-known) 
would have a thrill in any case; and the habit 
of maudlinizing all criticism connected with 
the war makes it preferable to risk a lessen- 
ing of this particular poem’s sentimental 
interest for the sake of gaining a more dis- 
cerning public judgment on contemporary 
verse in general. 

As a matter of fact, a large part of the 
poems in this volume can reasonably well 
stand on their strictly literary merits. Some 
of the best of them have no connection with 
the war, no foreboding of tragic death, and 
the pointedly funereal black cover chosen by 
the publishers does not seem at all in keeping 
with Alan Seeger’s usual spirit. 

We like to think that if Rupert Brooke had 
lived he would have eliminated from his final 
volume some of the unnecessary gaucheries 
of expression, as well as some of the unworthy 
compositions which were rushed into print 
under the impulse of the sudden fame brought 
about by his death. The same thought occurs 
in the case of Alan Seeger. For example, 
there really doesn’t seem any reason, either 
at the dictates of poetic diction or in the 
search for vigor of expression, for addressing 
America, in his last ode: “You have the guts 
and the grit I know.” He might have real- 
ized the fact had he lived to revise his work. 

It seems to have been Seeger’s habit to view 
events taking place about him almost entirely 
subjectively. The moods of world capitals, 
the glories of nature, the ebb and flow of war 
across the greatest battle-fields of France — 
these he was interested in mainly as they hap- 
pened to chime in or conflict with his own 
emotions. Toward the end of the book his use 
of the first person comes to seem almost too 
persistent. The sonnet addressed to Sidney is 
typical. It is, in part: 

I give myself some credit for the way 

I have kept clean of what enslaves and lowers, 

Shunned the ideals of the present day 

And studied those that were esteemed in yours; 

For, turning from the mob that buys Success 

By sacrificing all Life’s better part, 

Down the free roads of human happiness 


I frolicked, poor of purse but light of heart, 


And lived in strict devotion all along 


To my three idols — Love and Arms and Song. 








o 

Not any supposed unfairness to other poets 
whose ways have not been the ways of war 
provokes this criticism of our habit of hero- 
worship — for the unfairness, if there be any, 
is all in the other direction, toward those thou- 
sands of other soldiers who have died for their 
country in foreign lands, with just as great 
good will and cheerfulness, unnamed and un- 
noticed. Measured by that scale those all are 
as great spirits as Brooke or Seeger. These 
are more; they are poets. 


HAMILTON FisH ARMSTRONG. 





AN AMERICAN OBLOMOV. 


THe UNWELCOME Man. By Waldo Frank. 

(Little, Brown and Co.; $1.50.) _ 

Sixty years ago Goncharov created in the 
hero of a famous novel one of those archetyp- 
ical characters that add so to the weight of 
Russian literature. What is the theme of 
“Oblomov”? The incapacity of a quite 
healthy, whole-hearted, good-natured young 
man to make connections with the world 
about him. Endowed with a normal variety 
of gifts, Oblomov finds himself thrown into 
a society whose immemorial inertia has pre- 
vented it from developing a rich fabric of 
objective life. He himself, as a natural, aver- 
age man, might easily have made a career for 
himself in a more complex society. As it is, 
precisely because he is only a natural, average 
man, he cannot create the conditions that are 
necessarily antecedent to such a career. And 
so he personally falls a victim to that very 
inertia which has made Russian society inca- 
pable of employing so many of its talents 
and the virus of which he has himself inher- 
ited. 

Mr. Frank’s Quincy Burt is a sort of Amer- 
ican Oblomov, a character which is quite as 
typical in his own time and place, but of 
which all the terms are seen, as it were, in 
reverse. For America is simply Russia turned 
inside out. Russia is the richest of nations 
in spiritual energy, we are the poorest; Rus- 
sia is the poorest of nations in social machin- 
ery, we are the richest. The problem of the 
Quincy Burts, therefore, is not to find an 
external career or the incentive that makes 
an external career seem desirable: the real 
trouble is not that their material instincts 
are unable to find any scope, but that their 
spiritual instincts are unable to develop suf- 
ficient intensity to give them a survival value 
even under the best conditions, while the con- 
ditions themselves, far from being the best, 
are almost the worst that the world has 
known. It is this that is creating a vast army 
of young men whose minds are filled, if not 
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with a sense of the futility of living. The 
primitive, material, national job has so largely 
been done that they are thrown out of the 
only employment they are bred for into a 
world that has not been interpreted and made 
ready for them. These are the “unwelcome 
men” of whom Mr. Frank has drawn a highly 
individualized, but still composite, portrait. 

Nine readers out of ten who are not “in the 
know” will probably imagine that Mr. Frank 
has attempted to draw a mute, inglorious 
Milton. This conception simply shows how 
all but incapable we Americans are of appre- 
hending the simplest human values. We 
demand so little of life that we cannot under- 
stand why any ordinary person should even 
desire to develop and express more than one 
or two strands of his nature. But Quincy, 
like his obseure brothers in misfortune, is 
simply a boy all the sides of whose nature 
have unfolded themselves tentatively to the 
sunlight — and the sunlight isn’t there! His 
father, on the upward swing materially, 
seents an enemy in all these impulses of his 
son, a superfluous son, anyway, whose un- 
timely arrival has already branded him as an 
extra, leaden weight in an ascent all too dif- 
ficult at best. His mother’s affection, sapped 
at the roots, the cynicism, the blindness, the 
helplessness, and the inner poverty of his 
brothers and sisters are so many ever-present 
negations of the significance of life, a signifi- 
eance which he alone is totally unable to 
grasp if only because he is the offshoot of a 
stock that has immemorially denied it. 

The vitality of Mr. Frank’s conception is 
shown by the fact that it provides a concrete 
touchstone for most of the problems of our 
contemporary civilization. All the move- 
ments that are working themselves out in the 
thin, pragmatic way characteristic of the 
American mind at present refer back to just 
these “unwelcome men” in whom almost alone 
lies the promise of a richer and more rounded 
society in the future. Birth control, the free 
school, the socialization of industry,—what is 
the object of all these causes except to stim- 
ulate and fertilize the long-forgotten, ignored, 
neglected impulses which give life its mean- 
ing and which have been bled and trampled 
upon by the steam-roller of industrialism? 
It is just as John Stuart Mill predicted half 
a century ago: industrialism has carried out 
its threat ; it has led to an appalling deficiency 
of human preferences. But half the ineffec- 


tualness of our reformers springs from the | . 
| whistle as we work! 


fact that they have never visualized in the 








conerete the human demands they are striving | 


to fulfil. 


the social value of fiction. Russia, without 


It is this that largely constitutes | 


with thoughts of war and suicide, at least | her novelists, might have become conscious of 


the vacuity of her life; but it was the novel- 
ists nevertheless that made her actively con- 
scious of it, conscious enough to seek values 
and create them. “The Unweleome Man” 
belongs to the small group of American nov- 
- that promise to play the same part in our 
life. ° 

Is it a successful work of art? Rather an 
extremely interesting than a successful one. 
The human material is perhaps not sufficiently 
thrown into relief; there is not enough of an 
air chamber, as it were, between the animate 
foreground and the inanimate background. 
The author is so much interested in life that 
his own mind becomes at moments a part of 
its flow; we are brought so close to Quincy 
Burt that we can’t see him. But of how many 
first novels are we able to say that they are 
too full of curiosity to yield up any one 
secret completely ? 

Van Wyck Brooks. 








A NEW FRENCH BOOK. 





L’ILLUSION HEROIQUE DE TiTO Bassi. By 
Henri de Régnier. (Mercure de France; 3 fr. 
50.) 


In the preface to his latest novel, “L’Illu- 
sion Héroique de Tito Bassi,” M. Henri de 
Régnier makes a kind of apology for publish- 
ing an unwarlike book during the war and is 
careful to explain that it was written in the 
spring of 1914. One wonders why it should 
be necessary for so distinguished a member 
of so cultivated a race to make such an 
apology. Had our ancestors refrained from 
creating works of beauty while their nations 
were at war, we should now have no art at all. 

It is the “business” of an artist to defend 
his national culture—if indeed “culture” be 
national and not cosmopolitan—by creating 
new art, as well as by fighting for it or labor- 
ing for it. The English poet, Frederic Manning, 
is publishing a book of singularly beau- 
tiful poems, written for the most part on the 
battlefields of France. There are many other 
artists of the belligerent countries who have 
“earried on” in equally desperate circum- 
stances, and, since this is so, what reason is 
there for denying the use of a fine talent 
even to a mere civilian, simply because we 
are all at one another’s throats? French cul- 
ture is not now in danger from Prussian arms 
but rather from an over-patriotic zeal, a kind 
of bellicose puritanism which forbids us to 
If M. de Régnier had 
written his book during instead of before the 
war, one would have felt it to be a real vin- 


| dication of the deathless spirit of French eul- 
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ture. Perhaps, though, it is only the young 
who can still dream of beauty under the guns. | 
“L’Illusion Héroique de Tito Bassi” is one 
of those purely imaginative tales M. de 
Régnier loves to tell himself—and us—of 


eighteenth century Italy. “La Double Mai- 
tresse” is his supreme achievement—Tito 
Bassi is a kind of elegant pendant, an after- 


thought, a midsummer night’s dream in | 


Vicenza, city of palaces and dark streets and 
firefly haunted walks! 

You will find people who cannot enjoy such 
work, who say: “Yes, I see it is beautiful, 
exquisitely written, clearly rendered—but 
what is its significance?” One can only shrug 
and reply: 
flower, a silk gown, & Chinese painting, any- 
thing that is ‘merely’ beautiful.” 

Yet there is another significance, a kind of 
moral in these tales of M. de Régnier, some- 
thing which relates them to the imaginative 





Ignorant people ask: “What is the use of 
art?” And like Pilate do not wait for an 
answer. Perhaps there is none to give; as 
well ask: “What is the use of life?” since art 
is simply a means of multiplying our per- 
sonality, refining upon our instincts and pas- 
sions, deepening experience, of giving life a 
simulacrum of immortality, of discovering the 
universe. 

This may sound very pompous, yet in cer- 
tain situations one feels the necessity of de- 


| fining one’s “of course’s.” Tito Bassi is noth- 


“The same significance as a | 


ing to me, nothing to you; yet M. de Régnier’s 
art forces us to live the life, experience the 
passions and torments of this human soul he 
has imagined. Henceforth the life of Tito 


| Bassi is part of our own. 


drama of Mr. Yeats. I mean that they ex- | 
press the impotence of the human soul to | 
reach its desire, the thwarting of a fine, im- | 
_ to achieve this result ironically, if you will, 


possible ideal by the rigid bar of destiny. 
The lovers of Mr. Yeats’s dramas are unhappy 
—when lovers should be happy ; his dreamers 
achieve nothing; his warriors fail. And the 
same feeling of the impotence of those who 


strive toward any noble end, which Mr. Yeats | 


expresses in his tragic, serious verse, is also | 


expressed by M. de Régnier in his serene, 
ironic prose. 

For Tito Bassi is a poor Italian who 
dreamed of performing heroic deeds, who 
dreamed also that he was a tragic actor, 
but who was in reality only a moderately 
good comedian. And the tragedy of his life 


is that no one will see him as anything but a | 
comedian; no one, not even his wife, can | 


understand his aspirations and bitter suffer- 
ings. He is always trying to live in the grand 
style and is always being brought down to 
the homely. His last and most desperate de- 
ception is ironically cruel; he has been con- 
demned to death for having, as he thought, 
murdered his wife. He goes to the scaffold 
gladly, triumphantly, a tragic figure at last 
—and finds the cloaked hangman is his wife, 
while all Vicenza roars with laughter at its 
comedian ! 

Life is not so unlike that, nor art either. 
We are all Michelangelos until we begin to 
do drawings for the magazines; all Shelleys 


This desire to multiply one’s personality is 
in all people, in a Michelangelo studying 
Dante just as in some “mechanic knave” 
gaping over the commonplace murders and 
rapes of the Sunday newspaper. Journalism 
gives us a coarse, trivial, vulgar multiplica- 
tion of personality; it is the business of art 


but beautifully, nobly, with refinement. 
Perhaps that is what Aristotle meant when 
he said that tragedy was a purging of the 
soul by means of terror and pity. 
RICHARD ALDINGTON. 








NOTES ON NEW FICTION. 





The reviewer opens “Lydia of the Pines” with 
fear and trembling. He foresees visions of his 
choice of assorted nightmares: earnestly merry 
heroines, breaking a leg and sweetly thankful it 
wasn’t two; men who build bungalows for birds 
and unite callow lovers; self-supporting child- 
naturalists; haroldbellrighteous cowboys. He is 
paid his penny and prepares to take his choice. 
But he reads a strong, unsparing portrayal of 
three or four weleomely human characters, se 
ineidents entirely germane and not too t 
and a plot that is not marred, strangely, ~ a bit 
of pro-Indian pro da about which Mrs. 
Willsie seems to have admirably in earnest. 


| Lydia herself is a pretty fine piece of work: her 
| love for, and loyalty to, John Levine, despite their 


until we find out the difficulty of writing even | 


the humblest prose article. Perhaps its van- 


ity is the tragedy of mankind—mankind | 
which not so very long ago claimed to be a 
“microcosm” and now presumes to judge the 
weight of the planets! We are all first cousins 
to Tito Bassi. 


| 





| brothers 


difference of ideals and his proved dishonesty, 
makes her very real indeed, and very likable. She 
marries the right man in an ending that, natu- 
rally, is happy. But it is an irreproachably inev- 
itable ending. And — what better “blurb” could 
a publisher himself write? — it is not a “glad” 
book! (Stokes; $1.40.) 

ients of “The Middle Pasture,” by 
Mathilde Bilbro (Small Maynard; $1.25): Two 
by a dispute over the owner- 
ship of the “middle pasture”; Katherine, the 
daughter of one, engaged to the wrong man; Dr. 
| Phil, the right man; Dr. Willingham, married 
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to the wrong woman; Miss Harriet, the right 
women; Old Man Bennet, the villain; one lost 
will; one unknown cave in the middle pasture, 
full of riches; one ha’nt; mystery and melodrama; 
and last but not least, two children, fairy god- 
mothers who touch the springs that set everything 
right. The author mixes all these together most 
skilfully and makes a concoction as agreeable as 
Aunt Sally’s strawberry nectar, and as strawberry 
nectar it should be treated: not as the wherewithal 
for a full literary meal, but as a cool, sparkling 
drink, taken of an afternoon when one is dusty 
and tired. Indeed, the author makes no claim to 
ereating literature, but she makes us wish that 
there were such a Utopia as she makes Alabama 
out to be, where all the wrongs come right in a 
middle pasture, in which we would like to play 
ourselves—a delectable land, cut off from the 
world by high green hedges, a land full cf wild 
blackberries and plums, with a real cave to dis- 
cover and a running stream to wade in. 

A foundation of Mr. Leonard Merrick and 

gingerbread finishings after the order of any 
magazine story of the theatre, compose the edifice 
of “The Gay Life” by Keble Howard (John Lane; 
$1.30). Jilly Nipchin’s career, through the Lon- 
don ’alls and up, is amusingly enough described, 
but her story lacks the profundity and the artistry 
of those novels upon which it is so evidently 
modelled, and it lacks as well the snap and go 
of its popular American counterparts. The thor- 
ough knowledge of the stage and of all things 
stagey which the author obviously possesses ap- 
parently does not inelude the capacity for under- 
standing the forces that underlie the struggles and 
the successes of its workers. “The Gay Life” is 
superficial, occasionaliy clever, and of fleeting 
value. . 
Pyramus and Thisbe in the terms of Chicago’s 
North Side and the twentieth century, with the 
regrettable omission of the lion, is the theme of 
Mr. Emerson Hough’s new novel, “The Man Next 
Door” (Appleton; $1.50). Whether or not it 
sustains the reputation of the author of “The 
Mississippi Bubble” and “The Magnificent Ad- 
venture,” we are unable to say; we can assert 
most emphatically, however, that the only thing 
that makes their successor readable is the appeal- 
ing jargon of Curly, the ex-foreman of Circle 
Arrow ch. Curly tells the story of Old Man 
Wright’s removal to Chicago, of the breaking-in 
of the fair Bonnie Bell Wright to millionaire row, 
of the building of the wall, and of the man on the 
other side thereof. Untrue, insignificant, and gen- 
erally uninteresting are the terms we must reluc- 
tantly attach to Mr. Hough’s latest excursion in the 
realms of fiction. 

Belle K. Maniates, the author of “Amarilly of 
Clothesline Alley,” has an amusing way of writ- 
ing about children. Her latest story, “Our Next- 
Door Neighbors” (Little, Brown; $1.35), describes 
the dilemma of a childless couple who are forcibly 
adopted — the passive tense alone reveals the situa- 
tion—by the obstreperous offspri of the 
seientifie Polydores, their casual, n oor neigh- 
bors. To the number of five—boys at that — 
they invade the peaceful, methodical household of 








Lucien and Silvia, drive them to the country, drive 
them back to town again, and all but drive them 
to the madhouse. A ghost story, a love story, 
and the story of an eccentric and moneyed uncle 
are all worked into the texture of the lightly woven 
material, which forms altogether an amusing fabri- 
cation. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKs. 





A Woman AND THE War. By the Countess 

of Warwick. Doran; $2 

A result, it would seem, of the peculiarly diabol- 
ical methods and the previously unheard-of hor- 
rors of the present European war is a large crop 
of new literature which deals with the subject of 
ending all war forever. Various are the means 
therein suggested to secure and maintain peace: 
the pacifist may put his emphasis upon an imme- 
diate cessation of hostilities; or he may consider 
such a step under present conditions merely a 
palliative measure ineffective in, or even detrimental 
to, the establishment of proper permanent relation- 
ships between countries. It is for a lasting adjust- 
ment rather than for an immediate creation of a 
world peace that the Countess of Warwick pleads 
in her recent book. She says, “Personally I have no 
use for peace until we have won our victory or suf- 
fered our defeat. I believe that we shall win and that 
our first duties as victors will be to take whatever 
steps are needed to give peace permanence.” As 
a requisite to permanent peace, she intimates, there 
is a certain fundamental condition which involves 
the position of woman. And we find here (as in 
other writings of feminine pacifists) the smug 
assumption that woman, being somewhat more 
intimately concerned in the production of the race 
than man, is consequently more zealous for its 
conservation. Thus had the Euro govern- 
ments in July, 1914 been made up of women, war 
would have been averted; were woman economi- 
eally and politically independent, her vision as 
“the savior of the race” might be fulfilled. The 
Countess of Warwick is primarily a feminist and 
sees that the worst features of the war as waged 
by Germany are due to the fact that the German 
women, more than the women of any other great 
power, are kept in the background. Having shifted, 
in part at least, the responsibility for the war 
from the shoulders of her sex, she discourses upon 
the many practical ways in which that sex may 
now, in times of war, be useful to her country, and 
considers how the cause of feminism, as well as 
that of democracy (inclined a little toward social- 
ism), may grow strong through the present ordeal. 
She is flattering, almost embarrassingly flattering, 
to the United States when she looks toward us 
standing aloof in our neutrality and breadth of 
vision, ready to lead the world nations in their 
fight against internal “diseases, privileges and in- 
effectiveness.” These internal faults, especially in 
her own country, she is not slow to criticize, and 
besides the generalities on education and an honest 
interchange of opinion, she has many concrete con- 
structive suggestions to make for the social better- 
ment of England. The Countess of Warwick has 
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had unusual opportunities of knowing the great 


Englishmen of her time, and of these she writes | 
with intimacy and charm. Her tribute to Lord | 


THE DIAL 


_ frankly modern, although he bows here and there 


Haldane, Lord French, and the glamorous per- | 


sonality of the late King Edward stand out in 
high relief in a book where so much adverse crit- 
icism of government and conditions has been her 
self-imposed task. 


Ocurt Hanowan Icuipaiki. By James S. 
de Benneville. Philadelphia: Peter Reilly; 
$2.75. 

Western readers will find in this long episodic 
narration of “the lives, the adventures, and the 
misadventures of the Councillor Oguri” an example 
of a form of literature that has been for centuries 
the most popular one among the masses of the 
Japanese people. The present translation is a 
compilation of a number of kodan, or romantic 
chroniele-histories, which, at first recited by pro- 
fessional story-tellers to avid audiences, were later 
set down in book form, and often illustrated with 
the most blood-curdling desi by the woodcut 
artists of Hokusai’s age. The preface tells us 
that the various narratives here joined have been 
considerably condensed in the process of redaction; 
but the narrative still remains better suited to the 
leisure of our forefathers, who loved Mallory’s 
interminable chronicle, than to the impatience of 
our own hurried day. To the student of Japanese 
customs and methods of thought, it will prove of 
real interest. It is a story of blood, battle, and 
wandering adventure, in which robbers, warriors, 
supernatural beings, and beggars combine into a 
kaleidoscopic whirl of formless narrative of Ash- 


to a great name as he hurries down the centuries 
to the very modern and somewhat “massive” 
novel which is his peculiar delight. The colloca- 


| tion of names is often more than innocently funny: 


Catullus and Dante, Strindberg and Emerson, 


| Pater and Shaw, are mystically yoked together. 
Mr. Masters and Chaucer will be thrillingly 


/ amused to learn that “there is somethi 


Chau- 


cerian” in the “Spoon River Anthology,” though 


| Chaucer will feel hurt that he himself is omitted 


| from the Pantheon. 





ikaga times. It pictures curiously that fundamen- | 


tal savagery, that profound blood-lust, which has 
been from the dawn of history so inexplicable a 

aes to the delicate and urbane arts of 
apan. 


One Hunprep Best Books. 

per Powys. Shaw; 75 ets. 

“The essential thing,” says Mr. Powys, “is that 
‘ we should be thrillingly and passionately 
amused; innocently, if so it can be arranged 
, and harmlessly, too, let us hope, God help 
us, but at any rate, amused.” Well, we are, when 
we read “One Hundred Best Books”: not always 
thrillingly and passionately, perhaps, but at any 
rate, amused. The really funny thing, of course, 
is that Mr. Powys himself has sunk to the very 


By John Cow- 


The first niches in the gal- 
lery are filled by King David, Odysseus, and the 
Bacche; the last but one, by Vincent O’Sullivan, 
Oliver Onions, and Arnold Bennett. Apparently 
Mr. Powys is not very much amused by poetry: he 
lists only eleven numbers, none after Goethe except 
Quiller-Couch’s “Oxford Anthology,” wherewith 
the book is brought to a sporting finish. As 
may be suspected, the author has “purely psycho- 
logical reasons” for believing in the value of his 
list: it is a confession, so he hints, of “shame- 
less subjectivity.” Perhaps the best way to indi- 
cate the type of subject thus revealed is to study 
his use of the adjective — his particular part of 
speech. Beyond doubt, “shameless” carries off the 
palm for frequency, with “demonic,” “massive,” 
‘savage,” “ironical,” and “diabolical” running 
close seconds. Let us now state the nature of the 
amusement — harmless, let us hope, God help us — 
which should put this book in the one hundred 
and first place: it is a revelation, we are led to 
suppose —a massive, savage, and demonic rev- 
elation — of a diabolical soul. 


Tue Primates OF THE Four Georces. By 
Aldred W. Rowden. Dutton; $4.50. 


Hogarth’s famous picture of the sleeping con- 
gregation is often considered as typifying the 
religious conditions of his time; and it is unfortu- 
nately true that the Anglican church in the eight- 
eenth century was sadly wanting in religious fervor. 


| Frequently this condition is attributed to the con- 


trol exercised by the king’s Whig ministers: the 
rulers of the church being also important members 


_of the house of lords, the government naturally 


selected Whigs to fill vaeancies on the episcopal 


_ bench. As the clergy was Tory almost to a man, 


centre of gravity, thereby committing what he | 


calls “the only unpardonable sin.” But he should 
not be so severe; his fall from grace is entirely 
pardonable: it furnishes innocent and harmless 


amusement almost consistently from beginning to | 


end of his book. 


preface, such fine notes as those on James, Hardy, 
and Conrad, and other, not infrequent, flashes of 
insight; for at these points sheer admiration 
unluckily compels the smile to vanish. Mr. 


Powys’s general scheme is simple: he lists his 
favorites, more or less as they come into his head, 
assigning to each bock or author a paragraph or 
two of “adventurous criticism.” Hi 


s tastes are 


eee auaniode i oe resent aad | pacy could have done much to invigorate the An- 


it was extremely difficult to find men of the proper 
type for the higher offices in the church. It may 
be doubted, however, whether this control really 
does explain the spiritual torpor of the time; on 
the Continent there was similar dearth of religious 
enthusiasm, and the reaction which in England was 
represented by the Methodist and Evangelical move- 
ments had an earlier parallel in German pietism. 
But it is quite clear that a more spiritual episeo- 


gliean church; great bishops there were, such as 


_ Butler and Berkeley, but these merely serve to 


emphasize the general mediocrity. The archbish- 
ops of Canterbury were scarcely above the com- 
mon level of the episcopacy. Mr. Rowden, an 
English lawyer with a strong religious interest, has 
made the English primacy of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the subject of a sympathetic and fairly ade- 
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quate study. It begins with the consecration of 
William Wake in 1716, and closes with the death 
of Charles Manners Sutton in 1828. Eight men 
served as archbishops of Canterbury during the 
Georgian period; but only two, William Wake and 
Thomas Secker, seem in any way to have measured 
up to the earlier standards of the primacy. The 
rest were learned and capable men, good and 
efficient administrators in a worldly sense, but with 
no real insight into the religious needs of the 
church. Mr. Rowden’s work is biographical in 
part, and contains a certain amount of personal 
history ; but his interest lies chiefly in the archiepis- 
copal office and in the great ecclesiastical problems 
of the time. He seems to feel that in their attitude 
toward the earlier dissent and the later Wesleyan 
movement, the primates were too timid and con- 
servative: a little wisdom on their part might, he 
believes, have saved the Methodists to the Anglican 
communion. It is interesting to learn, however, 
that the personal relations of several of the pri- 
mates with the great dissenting leaders, such as 
Watts, Doddridge, and Chandler, were of the most 
friendly sort. Americans will be interested in the 
author’s account of the plan to introduce the epis- 
copate into the American colonies in the decade 
just prior to the American Revolution. Mr. Row- 
den discusses a great variety of other subjects, 
such as the various controversies between “high 

and “broad” churchmen, the disabilities of the 
dissenters, Catholic emancipation, marriage and 
divoree, the negotiations looking toward union 
with the church in France and the Eastern com- 
munions. His work has been written with care 
and judgment, and will prove suggestive and help- 
ful to anyone who wishes to understand the relig- 
ious history of the eighteenth century. 


Poverty AND SocraL Procress. By Maurice 
Parmelee. Maemillan; $1.75. 


This is an excellent discussion of the causes of 
poverty and the problem of its prevention. The 
causes are characterized as follows: physical 
and mental defectiveness, social inadaptation 
of normal mental and psychical characteristics, 
certain characteristics and forms of social organ- 
ization, and physical environment. The biological 
factors in social life are first discussed; then fol- 
lows an account of existing conditions, including 
the distribution of wealth and income, standards of 
living, and an estimate of the amount and extent 
of poverty. As specific causes of poverty are 
mentioned various economic conditions, chief 
among which is unemployment. Other causes dis- 
cussed are overwork, sweating, child labor, and 
industrial warfare. The reiation of growth of 
population to problems of wealth and poverty, 
political mal-adjustment, and domestic and matri- 
monial difficulties are each given serious considera- 
tion. Dr. Parmelee does not believe that the 
causes of poverty are so simple that they can be 
reduced to some single cause such as that urged 
by socialists, by single tax advocates, or others. 
The author begins his treatment of remedial and 
preventive measures with a discussion of the mod- 
ern humanitarian movement and the nature of phil- 
anthropic work. His incisive criticism of the 





| popular notion, accepted by Bancroft, that Ameri- 


methods and ideals of private philanthropy must 
jolt most severely those smug social workers who 
condemn all public relief and insist on the peculiar 
beneficence of a system of private charity which 
necessarily must gain its support from subsidies by 
the well-to-do. But any form of philanthropy, 
whether public or private, has little effect in lessen- 
ing the amount of poverty. To do this, the causes 
must be attacked. at their roots. After dealing 
briefly with relief measures for the dependent and 
defective classes, the author considers a preventive 
programme. The eugenic programme is first 
discussed, but not regarded as likely to produce 
results. Likewise of insurance and pen- 
sions do not fundamentally affect the prevalence 
of poverty although they may alleviate it to some 
extent. Since poverty is the outcome of conditions 
attending the production and distribution of 
wealth, the preventive programme must be applied 
at this point. It is necessary to raise the rate of 
wages so as to increase the income of the poor. 
This may be done through legislation, by collective 
ining, limiting the increase of population, and 
by giving the laborer a share in the ownership of 
capital. A better distribution of income and of 
wealth is urged through such measures as profit- 
sharing and codperative enterprises, systems of 
taxation such as land income and inheritance taxes, 
and other measures that tend to lessen inequalities. 
It is highly important to increase the productive- 
ness of society, which can be done by making 
industry more stable, by reducing waste and 
unnecessary competition, and by increasing the 
efficiency of workers. The movement toward the 
public control, especially of certain forms, of 
industry is approved and hopes are expressed for 
the eventual success of industrial democracy. 
Greater political democracy is also necessary ; like- 
wise more effective governmental organization. In 
choosing between humanitarian and democratic 
ideals the author selects the latter. The book is 
an able presentation of the subject and is quite 
fearless in statement. It is suitable for classroom 
use but serviceable also for that growing group of 
persons interested in social reform. Its organiza- 
tion is in some parts slightly confusing and is not 
so clear-cut as is desirable, but its general plan, 
purpose, and subject-matter are excellent. 


FrencuH Pouicy AND THE AMERICAN ALLIANCE 
or 1778. By Edwin S. Corwin. Princeton 
University Press; $2. 

Professor Corwin, the present occupant of Wood- 
row Wilson’s old chair at Princeton, is very fond 
of making intensive studies of narrow historical 
questions, and then emphasizing, if not advocating, 
neglected views of those questions. The slightly 
controversial aspect of his style conduces, it must 
be confessed, to the interest of the average reader. 
In the present volume Professor Corwin ably and 
in convenient compass has marshalled a mass of 
facts and authorities relating to the motives which 
prompted the French monarchy to aid the revolu- 
tionary movement in America, at first surrepti- 
tiously and afterward by open alliance. The 
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can intervention was primarily caused by the eight- 
eenth-century movement for intellectual freedom, 
is rejected by Professor Corwin. According to the 
official statements of the French government, its 
action was entirely defensive,—the object of this 
defensive policy being the Caribbean possessions 


of Louis XVI. This theory, of course, has never | 
been accepted by historians. Was it desire for | 


more territory or for increased commerce that 


primarily prompted France to intervene for Amer- | 


ican independence? Professor Corwin thinks not. 
Quite sagaciously he protests against that prevail- 
ing habit of recent historians who “are apt to give 
too slighting attention to all but bread-and-butter 
interests as interpretative of the conduct of states.” 
Professor Corwin finds the mainspring of French 


policy in the abiding conviction of French official- | 


dom that France was traditionally the first of Eu- 


ropean powers, that by the accident of the Seven | 
Years War England appeared to be a rival in pres- | 


tige, and that England’s embarrassment in America 
was the lucky occasion for the inevitable re-asser- 





| 
| 


tion by France of her historical position. As typ- | 
ical of French thinking the following sentence is | 


quoted from a confidential document of the For- 


eign Office penned in 1756: “The diplomatic object | 


of this crown has been and will always be to enjoy 
in Europe that réle of leadership which accords 
with its antiquity, its worth, and its 


greatness; to | 


abase every power which shall attempt to become | 
superior to it, whether by endeavoring to usurp its | 


possessions, or by ting to itself an unwar- 
ranted preéminence, or finally by seeking to dimin- 
ish its influence and credit in the affairs of the 
world at large.” So it was not for liberty that 
French soldiers fought in America, or for democ- 
racy, or for land, or for yellow gold, but for glory 
—and that particular kind of glory belonging to 
“the fair days of Louis XIV.” Professor Corwin’s 
book would be more valuable and convincing if he 
had paid some attention to popular opinion in 
France and its relation to governmental policy. 


THE PLEASURES OF AN ABSENTEE LANDLORD, 
anp Orner Essays. By Samuel MeChord 
Crothers. Houghton Mifflin; $1.25. 

Perhaps the quality which we most desire in an 
essay is charm, something more easy to recognize 
than to define. There must, however, be a certain 
emotional depth or intellectual weight to ensure 
permanence. Because Lamb has these qualities he 
takes first rank among English essayists, surpass- 
ing Hazlitt, who has emotional and intellectual 
content without the exquisite charm of his contem- 
porary. Mr. Crothers’s latest volume has charm 
without any special profundity in thought or feel- 
ing. Indeed, the lightness of his essays is part of 
their charm; so delightfully do they play in and 
about their subject that we do not demand more 
of them than that they should be suggestive and 
entertaining. We are pleased to become with him 
an absentee landlord and to wander over the de- 
serted estates of history and biography without 
any sense of responsibility to scholarship or sci- 
ence. Thus we can take genuine satisfaction in 
Matthew Hopkins’s “Discovery of Witchcraft” of 


ure suggested by the European War. 


the year 1675, and not care what his unpleasant 
business of ferreting out witches meant to some of 
his unfortunate contemporaries. So we can have 
delight in the human side of Saint Basil the Great 
when we learn of his interest in pickled cabbage. 
Similarly, we are charmed with our author’s de- 
lightful satire on educational conditions past and 
present in his essay on “Protective Coloring in 
Education,” the coloring being theological or sci- 
entific or whatever the contemporary fashion was. 
There is some admirable criticism in “Seven- 
teenth-Century Prose,” though the excellence of 
the old is somewhat overemphasized by contrast 
with some wretched specimens from the present. 
The deadly parallel is too good not to mention. 
The Authorized Version of the Bible reads: 
“When Herod the king had heard these things he 
was troubled and all Jerusalem with him”; with 
which is compared the Twentieth-Century version: 
“When King Herod heard the news he was much 
troubled and his anxiety was shared by the whole 
of Jerusalem.” The last two essays, “The Taming 
of Leviathan” and “The Strategy of Peace,” are 
more serious in tone since they are in large meas- 
The Levia- 
than is from Hobbes; in Europe, it is political 
organization, which is to be tamed by democratic 
control; in America, it is economic and industrial 
and professional power, which is to be tamed by 
idealism in the soul of the artist. In “The Strat- 
egy of Peace” Mr. Crothers expresses his convic- 
tion that since we have built up a government of 
the people to safeguard the liberty of the individ- 
ual, we shall bring order out of the present inter- 


| national anarchy. 


Earuy Lire anv Letters or GENERAL (STONE- 
watL) THomas J. Jackson. By Thomas J. 
Arnold. Fleming H. Revell; $2. 

The domestic qualities of Stonewall Jackson are 
traced in a biography by his widow, the military 
qualities, in the standard biography by Henderson. 
Neither Mrs. Jackson nor Henderson, however, was 
fully or aceurately informed about the early life 
of the great soldier. Information regarding these 
formative years has been gathered carefully by Mr. 
Thomas J. Arnold, Jackson’s nephew, and is now 
published. While no events of such nature as to 
revolutionize our knowledge of the subject are 
diseovered, many small inaccuracies are corrected 
and many hitherto unknown facts are produced. 
The most important contribution to the biography 
of Jackson is the evidence that the disadvantages 
he suffered in childhood and youth have been 
greatly overstated. Of still greater interest is a 
series of Jackson’s own letters. Most of these 


| are addressed to his sister (Mr. Arnold’s mother), 





and they extend from his early manhood almost 
to the date of his death. The most notable is the 
letter of January 26, 1861, in which he discusses 
the prospects at that crucial hour. The letters also 
deepen the impression, which Mr. Arnold from his 
personal intimacy with Jackson seeks to convey, 
that more has been made of personal eccentricities 
than is at all to be justified. The letters, like Mr. 
Arnold himself, would give the impression that 
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Jackson was a cultivated man, with a considerable 
range of interests, and with far less aversion to 
society, and awkwardness in it, than is generally 
supposed. On the other hand, the testimony is 
ample that Jackson on occasions was dull, absent- 
minded, and odd. Really, we surmise, there were 
two Jacksons — the timid, self-absorbed stranger 
and the genial friend who had laid aside his reti- 
cence and was respected and trusted by men of 
prominence and discernment. The book confirms 
what we know already of the unbending will and 
absolute rectitude of Jackson. For those who 
would become thoroughly acquainted with either 
the exact details of Jackson’s life, or the fulness 
of his character, an acquaintance with Mr. Arnold’s 
work is indispensable. 


THE FounperR oF AMERICAN JupaIsmM. By 
Max B. May. Putnam; $2. 
This biography of Isaac Mayer Wise by his 


grandson is an act of filial piety performed with | 


grace and discrimination. The life of this enthusi- 
astic and progressivé rabbi is coincident practically 
with the “adaptation” of Judaism to American 
conditions. As Mr. May says: “Dr. Wise realized 
that if Judaism in America was to be preserved, 
it would be necessary not only to Americanize the 
Jew but also his Judaism. This was his life 
work. His death found American Judaism 
modernized and adapted to its new environment 
and the American Jew preserving the essentials 
of his religion, living in every community as an 
influential, respected, public-spirited philanthropic 
citizen.” It is to-day an open question as to 


whether this description of “American Judaism” . 


is correct, no matter how correct the description 
of the American Jew may be. What is significant, 
what really stands out in the whole biography, is 
how definitively the reform movement in Judaism 
is a social and political movement and how little 
it is a genuinely religious movement. It sprang 
rather from a sense of social relationships and 
political responsibilities than from an influx of 
irresistible religious feeling. Acrimonious as its 
development seems to have been, and masked with 
persecutions and unhappiness, none of its protag- 
onists seem to have been moved by any great 
religious vision or any profound religious emotion 
such as is involved in religious reforms in other 
sects. Its bias was intellectual, and Rabbi Wise 
was perhaps as noble an example as any of the 
passionate intellectualism and ethical intensity 
that mark his race. His life and his achievement 
are in many ways the most important among the 
Jews in America of the past generation, and his 
suecess is perhaps the most tragic thing in the 
spiritual history of Jewry. 


EveryMan’s Wortp. By Joseph Anthony 

Milburn. Shores; $1.50. 

Living a retired life, but at the same time one 
of the widest spiritual freedom, Mr. Milburn has 
evidently had time to ponder the deeper meanings 
of existence. Some of the fruits of this medita- 
tion are offered to those with a taste for such 
things in this engagingly communicative, inform- 














ally conversational volume. In his opening chap- 
ter he tells us, with some violence to Latin 
grammar, that he has “lived in medias res, between 
two worlds—the one dead, the other powerless to 
be born.” That is, his boyhood was passed in the 
north of England, his later life in this country, 
so that he feels himself to be neither wholly Eng- 
lish nor wholly American; and perhaps this in- 
complete adjustment to his environment has 
favored the development of the introspective qual- 
ity shown in the book, the tendency to philosophize 
about life rather than to live it unselfconsciously 
and whole-heartedly. He teaches the permanence 
and worth of spiritual things, the evanescence and 
worthlessness of material. An individualist in his 
doctrine, he goes so far as to assert that “the 
primal virtue in the decalogue of achievement is 
not the talent, but the egotism of the talent.” But 
how can this be if, as we are taught, modesty is 
the mother of all virtues? Probably the answer is 
that the finest modesty is at the same time the 
most complete self-assertion; so that here again 
is illustrated the law by which, in some mysterious 
way, extremes always meet. In eighteen readable 
chapters the author preaches his gospel of truth 
and beauty and love in a world that is, indeed, 
“everyman’s world.” 


PHILOSOPHY AND War. By Emile Boutroux. 
Dutton; $1.75. 
_ To expect M. Boutroux, as a member of the 
French Academy, to maintain a philosophic view 
of the great struggle would be to ascribe too much 
importance to the fact that this academician hap- 
pens to be a professor of philosophy. “It is a cruel 
fate to be reduced to talk and philosophize whilst 
the destinies of France are being decided on the 
battle-field.” The moral indignation reflected from 
the field of battle obscures the outlook of the philo- 
sophie mind. M. Boutroux reviews the evolution 
of German science and German thought. He 
dwells upon the debt to France acknowledged by 
Kant and Goethe. He sers a complete desertion 
of the older ideals, and their replacement by a 
doctrine of foree, mighty and indisputable in its 
own right, which in turn seeks and finds the sanc- 
tion of a philosophy. The eradication of feeling 
and the enthronement of an obedient discipline 
ignoring values, coupled with a ruthless efficiency 
disregarding the moral sanction, have become the 
German ideal. In action it breaks obligations, 
spreads desolation, murders the innocent, destroys 
the cherished works of past glory, terrorizes and 
abuses in the name of a culture, justifying all 
means to the egocentric end. Clearly it is idle to 
expect a philosophic interpretation to emerge from 
such troubled unrest. M. Boutroux has not writ- 
ten a book on “Philosophy and War” but has 
expressed his outraged soul with patriotic fervor, 
and with some attempt to do so in the outlook of 
historical philosophy. Others with feelings less 
involved and interests in Germanic mentality of 
deeper origin, have been equally puzzled to recon- 
cile a professed idealistic culture with pursuits and 
actions so dismally and tragically contradictory. 
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Pau. Veruarne. His AssinrHe-TINTED popular, rather than to the scientific, mind. Mag- 
Sonc. Translated by Bergen Applegate. azine readers are already familiar with a portion 
(Chieago: Ralph Fletcher Seymour; $2. of its contents, especially that which centres about 


Limited edition, $5.) 

Under this boding title, in a handsome volume 
bound in orange and green, and containing many 
eollotype illustrations, are rendered representative 
selections from Verlaine’s poems. The translator 
avows that they “defy interpretation in English” 
and the reader must agree with him. No lover of 
Verlaine can be satisfied with any version, and it 
is not likely that the present volume will tempt 
many to consult the original. The most effective 
medium for bringing Verlaine’s aroma to the Eng- 
lish sense is perhaps such verse as that of Ernest 
Dowson, where a rhythm or an image from the 
French was haunting the poet’s brain. When we 
are obliged to follow line for line, even in free 
translation, the magic flees. This is not meant to 
imply that there are no happy renderings of indi- 
vidual verses, but only that the effort is seldom 
sustained through a whole poem. One might dis- 
pute occasionally Mr. Applegate’s interpretation, 
but after all the French is often susceptible of 
many meanings, and I prefer to cite one of the 


» “Poémes Saturniens” which seems particularly suc- 


cessful. 
PROMENADE SENTIMENTALE, 

The sunset darted its level beam 

Where the wind-rocked water lilies dream; 

The water lilies calm and pale 

That shine where reeds are green and frail. 

And I wandered alone with a heart full sore, 

By the pool where the willows line the shore, 

Where the vague mist wakened a phantom tall 

That wept in the voice of the wild fowls’ call, 

When they beat their wings by the willows white 

Where I wandered alone in the shrouding night 

Through the shadows that drowned the level beam 

Where the wind-rocked water lilies dream— 

The water \‘lies calm and pale 

That shine where the reeds are green and frail. 

A noteworthy feature of the book is the preface, 
where a ane © igment (conspicuously rare among 
admirers o®  -rlaine) is passed on the poet and 
his work. ‘Verlaine never learned that the senses 
ean only be exhausted, not satisfied,” concludes 
Mr. Applegate in his diseussion of “The Man.” 
A brief bibliography and short notes to the poems 
complete the volume. The form of the book is 
worthy of all commendation. It is printed in large 
type on excellent paper. 

Tue Lone Roap or Woman’s Memory. By 

Jane Addams. Macmillan; $1.25. 

Although the publishers imply that this book 
interprets the scientifie theory of race memory, it 
is with difficulty that the reader gains the impres- 
sion that this is done. Nor does the introduction 
succeed in simplifying the problem. The closing 
chapter, however, contains a sentence germane 
to the thought of the book: “A sincere portrayal 
of a widespread and basic emotional experience, 
however remote in point of time it may be, has 
the power overwhelmingly to evoke memories of 
like moods in individuals.” The book is written 
in a charming manner, and will appeal to the 





the Devil Baby, whose rumored visits to Hull 
House stirred many retrospective moods among 
the humble women who hoped to see him. 
recalled significant experiences and observations, 
and thereby obtained a larger view of the problems 
of life. Through the many stories told by unfortu- 
nate and unhappy women are portrayed the special 
hardships of womankind rather than the sufferings 
of classes of humanity. There are untold hard- 
ships in the lives of men which might be utilized 
in similar ways. Whether consciously or not, the 
book will perform a service in strengthening the 
growing “woman movement.” In the later 

ters the spell of the Devil Baby is lost, but 
reminiscences continue, one group relating to 
industry and another to war. Here, however, the 
use of memory as the vehicle for reaching one’s 
destination seems somewhat unnecessary, if not 
far-fetched. Experience is apparently the ener- 
gizing force that promotes rebellion against the 
unjust past and develops better ideals for the 
future. Does not this account largely for the 
moral abhorrence of war and for greater codpera- 
tion in industry? 


History OF THE WORKING CLASSES IN 

France. By Agnes M. Wergeland. Univer- 

sity of Chicago Press; $1. 

Shortly before the close of the last century 
there was published at Paris a monumental treatise 
.by Emile Levasseur entitled “Histoire des Classes 
Ouvriéres et de l’Industrie en France avant 1789.” 
In the course of time an extended review of the 
work, written by Professor Agnes M. Wergeland, 
appeared in the “Journal of Political Economy,” 
and now this review appears in book form. As 
may be surmised, the author has written some- 
thing more than an ordinary book review. She 
was herself a scholar in the field of medieval and 
modern industrial history, and in her critique of 
Levasseur she has provided a running commentary 
sufficient to give the casual reader a very satis- 
factory notion of the book’s contents and conclu- 
sions, and has, moreover, interpreted her author 
freely in terms of her own knowledge and expe- 
rience. Levasseur’s work comprised two ponderous 
volumes, one covering French industria! develop- 
ment from Roman times to the epoch of the 
Renaissance, the other covering, relatively more 
fully, the development of the centuries between 
the Renaissance and the Revolution. The sources 
from which the second volume was written were 
more satisfactory; and, as the reviewer points out, 
not only is this volume more enjoyable and sug- 
gestive than the first, but it is, especially in the 
second edition of 1901, a universally i 
model of painstaking and accurate scholarship. 
The present résumé of the work is to be com- 
mended to anyone who desires a brief, authorita- 
tive portrayal of the industrial evolution of the 
French people. 
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NOTES FOR BIBLIOPHILES. 





— my or icontributions to this department should be ad- 
dressed John E. Robinson, the Editor, who will be 
Each tp contest cunlias anh qusdias & ene peatbtnl 


An interesting manuscript of William M. 
Thackeray has come into the ion of Mr. 
Gabriel Weis, of 489 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
It is an account, in the novelist’s handwriting, of 
his arrival in the United States, and is believed to 
be unpublished. It was obtained from the Thack- 
eray family. The ending is as follows: 

“He sees an American rail-way train for the 
first time, which starts modestly right away out of 
the street, and never stops until it lands him (from 
Boston) in New York, him and his baggage in the 
street too. He sees that the cars are far more 
spacious and comfortable than those in the old 
country, and finds the journey much less fatiguing 
in the airy American carriage than in the close 
and wadded English carriage. He has scarcely 
started ten minutes when a little boy, with a bas- 
ket of pretty red books cries out ‘“Trackeray’s 
Works’ under his nose, and he purchases a copy 
of some of his own performances, which he hasn’t 
seen these twelve years, and which perhaps he 
would have wished should never have re-visited the 
old world or the new.” 

Part VII of the Frederic R. Halsey print collec- 
tion was sold at the Anderson Galleries, 40th 
Street and Madison Avenue, on March 14, 15, and 
16. It consisted of the work of the early engravers. 
Part VIII, made up of prints of the French Revo- 
lution and Napoleon, will be sold on March 29 
and 30. Part IX, consisting of foreign prints of 
the eighteenth century, will be sold on April 16-20. 
There will be two or three more parts. Mr. Halsey, 
it is said, would have sold his collection of prints 
for $250,000. The amount thus far realized is 
about $375,000. This amount exceeds by more 
than $80,000 the previous record for the ‘ah of 
a print collection in America. 

In the early part of April the American Art 
Galleries, 23rd Street and Broadway, will sell the 
library of the late J. Harsen Purdy, an old-time 
New York collector. There are many fine speci- 
mens of early English literature in it, including 
Shakespeare’s “Luerece,” 1655, in the original 
binding, with portrait by Faithorne; first edition 
of Spenser’s “Faerie Queene,” 1590-96, and a first 
edition of Defoe’s “Robinson Crusoe.” Mr. Purdy 
owned a fine collection of engravings by the old 
masters, which will also be sold. 

The finest copy known of “The Pickwick 
Papers” is in the library of the late Samuel H. 
Austin, of Philadelphia, which will also be sold 
in April by the American Art Galleries. It be- 
longed to Captain Douglas, the biographer of 

Cruikshank, and is in the original parts. 
The Gough collection of Cruikshank items, which 
brought $5000 in the Borden sale, is also in the 
Austin library. 

Library sets from notable presses, rare first 
editions, colored-plate books, and handsomely 
bound volumes, including the library of Charles 
F. Ettla, of Swarthmore, Pa., will be sold at the 
American Art Galleries on March 26 and 27. 








Included in the collection are the Eha edition of 


Charles Lamb’s “Life and Works,” twelve vol- 
umes, issued by The Lamb Publi Co.; first 
edition of C. J. Apperley’s “Life of a Sportsman,” 
London 1842, illustrated by Henry Alken; “Exhi- 
bition of Portrait Miniatures,” London 1889, bind- 
ing with ivory miniatures; David Carey’s “Life in 
Paris” with an original dra by George Cruik- 
shank laid in; original manuscripts of Washington 
Irving; Sloane’s “Life of Napoleon” extra- 
illustrated; twenty-four original drawings by 
Thomas Rowlandson, and the manuscrip tm by 
Algernon C. Swinburne of “Cromwell’s Statue 

Rare au phs from the collections of J. L. 
Clawson, of Buffalo, N. Y., Mrs. B. A. Brown, of 
New York City, and other consignors will be sold 
at the Anderson Galleries on March 26. There are 
autographs by Paul Revere and Peter Stuyvesant, 
and letters by Byron, Pope, Scott, Wilde, Fulton, 
Charles I, Benjamin Franklin, Alexander Hamil- 
ton, Paul Jones to Thomas Jefferson, Charles 
Lamb, Abraham Lincoln, Thackeray, George and 
Martha Washington, John Hancock, and Charles 
Lee. Documents are signed by Ferdinand and 
Isabella and by Catherine de Medicis. 

Napoleonic autographs, collected by the late 
Frederick Sheldon Parker, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
will be sold at the Anderson Galleries on March 
27 and 28. Nearly all the great rulers, soldiers, 
and statesmen of Napoleon’s time, and nearly all 
the famous women identified with his career, are 
represented in this collection by documents or let- 
ters. There are twenty-five specimens of Napo- 
leon’s signature. 

A fine lot of books on arctic and antarctic explo- 
rations is in the library of Walter T. Stephenson, 
which will be sold at the Anderson Galleries on 
April 2 and 3. 

An interesting sale of Americana was held re- 
cently by Charles F. Heartman, 36 Lexi 
Avenue, New York. Two items brought $102 
each. One was “Lieut. James Moody’s Narrative 
of his Exertions and Sufferings in the Cause of 
Government,” London 1783. It was accompanied 
by an extremely rare aquatint engraving, repre- 
senting an incident in the career of Moody. The 
purchaser was Lathrop C. Harper. The other 
item, which was bought by Oscar Wegelin, was a 
rare broadside, published in 1774, showing how 
New York received the Boston Port Bill. It con- 
tains the resolutions of the Committee of Corre- 
spondence, relating to the non-importation of 
British goods, destruction of the tea in Boston, ete. 

A remarkable collection of rare books and manu- 
seripts was sold at the Anderson Galleries on 
March 19, 20, and 21. Among the items were pres- 
entation copies of his works by Lord Byron; an 
extra-illustrated copy of the “Presidents of the 
United States,” with 27 autograph letters of the 
Presidents laid in; manuscript and autograph let- 
ter of Oscar Wilde, and the first book of the 
Shakespeare-Bacon controversy, Herbert Law- 
rence’s “Life and Adventures of Common Sense.” 
Tt sets forth the theory that the plays of Shake- 
speare were written by Bacon. 

Stan. V. Henkels. of 1304 Walnut Street, Phil- 
adelphia, sold on March 15 vellum manuscripts 
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and other items from the library of E. M. Boyle 
of that city. 

The auction house of Libbie, in Boston, sold on 
Mareh 20 and 21 Part I of the library of the 
late Alfred S. Roe, of Worcester, Mass., author 
and historian of the Civil War. 

A copy, in the original binding, of the first edi- 
tion of “The Compleat Angler” by Izaak Walton, 
London 1653, is owned by Gabriel Weis. It was 
priced at $5000 by Quaritch of London. The 
“Lives of Donne” and others by the same author 
is a presentation copy from Walton to the 


to a degree of absurdity, especially in large-paper 
editions; in so much, that it becomes n 

to qualify this assertion, and to say, that the 
glory of a book consists, not in an unduly 
broad, but in a finely proportioned, margin. 
In how many instances of recent ‘éditions de luxe,’ 
if the binder could but have a sense and knowledge 


| of proportion, might not the plough be used with 


Countess of Salisbury. Mr. Weis also has the first | 


Kilmarnock “Poems 
issue of Spenser’s “Faerie Queene,” and the peti- 
tion to George III by Alexander Selkirk, master- 
pilot of the “Cinque Port,” who was alone on the 
Island of Juan ernandez for four years, four 
months, and three days. It was on the experiences 
of Selkirk that the story of “Robinson Crusoe” 
is said to have been founded. 

Abraham Lincoln material continues to bring 
high prices in the New York auction rooms. At 
a recent sale in the Anderson Galleries, a letter 
fetched $400. It was a private letter to a political 
friend, warning him of opposition to his election 
to Congress. 





Glimpses of Colonial Connecticut abound in the 
pages of President Ezra Stiles’s notebooks and 
correspondence as presented in a volume edited 
by Dr. Franklin Bowditch Dexter and entitled 
“Extracts from the Itineraries and Other Miscel- 
lanies of Ezra Stiles, D.D., LL.D., 1755-1794, with 
a Selection from his Correspondence.” Dr. Stiles, 
who was born at North Haven in 1727, was for 
many years pastor of the church at Newport, 
R. I., and was called to the presidency of Yale in 
1778. He died in 1794, leaving considerable rec- 
ords of his travels in New England and beyond, 
as well as several books. Among items of varied 
interest his diaries make occasional mention of the 
Indian tribes still extant in and about New Eng- 
land in his time. For example, he notes in 1761 
that the Saco tribe is extinct, and that “there is 
not an Indian in the Prov. of N. Hampshire,” and 
of the Iroquois he says: “The Senecas are esti- 
mated for Number of Warriors to be half the Six 
Nations; the Onondagaes the greatest Warriors; 
the Onoydaes the greatest Rogues; the Mohawks 
the best Counsellors; Cayugaes piddling folks; 
Tusearores fierce & warm people not so for 
Counsel or firm in War as the others.” Very 
appropriately the imprint of the Yale University 
Press appears on the title-page of this volume 
from the pen of Yale’s president of a century and 
a quarter ago. 

The subject of margins, acutely interesting just 
now to certain frequenters of Wall Street, is not 
without interest, of a less feverish sort, to the 
bibliophile. In Mr. Herbert P. Horne’s excellent 
manual on “The Binding of Books,” which has 
just appeared in a second edition, it is well 
remarked, though with an irritating excess of 
punctuation, that a “broad margin has been said 
to be the glory of a book: but in recent years, 
the craze for wide margin has been carried 


by Robert Burns; the first | 


| 


a liberty, which would be terrible to the prejudices 
of the collector, but consoling to the finer sense of 
the artist?” Many a book-buyer has rebelled 
against the necessity, which not seldom arises, of 
investing a considerable sum of money in blank 
paper in order to gain possession of the product 
of a certain pen. Perhaps the present paper 
shortage will check the tendency, referred to 
above, toward increasingly wide margins. If so 

it will prove to be a shortage not wholly Pre 
able. 

The slow development of the art of printing 
after its invention nearly five centuries ago is 
worthy of note in these later years when the 
Hoe press and the linotype machine and other 
mevhanical devices and improvements have been 
treading on one another’s heels in their eagerness 
to displace the eruder appliances of our grand- 
fathers’ time. As Mr. Henry R. Plomer says in 
his new book, “A Short History of English 
Printing,” almost four hundred years elapsed after 
printing was invented before the press as it was 
known to Caxton and his workmen gave place to 
something less primitive and cumbrous. The 
Napoleonic wars created a more eager thirst for 
news in England, and a new and improved form 
of printing press was evolved to satisfy this thirst. 
First came the Stanhope press, which substituted 
an iron framework for the wooden body that had 


| until then been in use. This gave greater stability 


and facilitated more rapid work. The platen, too, 
was doubled in size, thus allowing a larger sheet 
to be printed, and a system of levers took the place 


| of the handle-bar and screw familiar to us in old 


euts. Then Koenig of Eisleben, and Edward 
Cowper, a printer in Nelson Square, and Augustus 
Applegarth, with many others, added each his in- 
vention or improvement, until to-day the per- 
feeted press is as little like the contrivance that 
satisfied Caxton as the eight-cylinder touring car 
is like the ancient ox-cart. There is little wonder 
that the early history of printing, simpler and less 
eventful than its subsequent story, is more familiar 
than its later and more bewildering record. 

The American Library Institute, a smailer and 
more select body than the American Library Asso- 
ciation, its parent organism, issues its “Papers and 
Proceedings” for 1916 in a substantial paper- 
covered volume of nearly two hundred pages. 
President Ernest C. Richardson’s address leads off, 
followed by utterances from such veteran libra- 
rians and masters of bibliothecal science as Messrs. 
John Cotton Dana, Azariah S. Root, Clement W. 
Andrews, Frank P. Hill, and H. B. Van Hoesen. 
Notable articles, tested by time, are reprinted 
from various sources. It is such a collection of 
professional papers as every librarian will like to 
see on his shelves. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 





The publisher of THe Dia wishes to announce 
the following contributing editors: Perey F. 
Bicknell, Randolph Bourne, William Aspenwall 
Bradley, Padraic Colum, Henry B. Fuller, H. M. 
Kallen, J. E. Robinson, J. C. Squire, Theodore 
Stanton. 

Mr. Bicknell is well known to readers of THE 
Drat through his frequent contributions in the 
past. He was educated at Williams College and 
abroad. After a period of teaching, he engaged 
in library work at Williams College and later at 
the University of Pennsylvania and the University 
of Illinois. Recently he has been engaged chiefly 


in literary work, translating two of Jokai’s novels | 


in the intervals of editorial and miscellaneous writ- 
ing. He has been associated with THE D1. since 
1895. In addition to supplying occasional contri- 
butions, Mr. Bicknell will edit the department of 
Casual Comment. 

Mr. Randolph Bourne was educated at Columbia 
and abroad and is one of the better known pres- 
ent-day writers on educational, and social subjects. 

Mr. Bradley, after graduating from Columbia 
University, held various editorial positions in 
which he made a specialty of the graphic arts and 
the artistic manufacture of books and magazines. 
He has written extensively on these subjects. Mr. 
Bradley contributed the volume on William Cullen 
Bryant to the “English Men of Letters Series” and 
is the author of several volumes on etchings and 
one or two books of verse. 

Mr. Padraic Colum has been closely associated 
with various aspects of the Irish Renaissance, being 
one of the group which in 1902 began working 
for a National Theatre for Ireland. He was one 
of the founders, and for a time sole editor, of the 
“Trish Review.” He has also contributed to the 
London “Nation” and the “New Statesman” and 
was at one time dramatic correspondent for the 
“Manchester Guardian.” He is the author of sev- 
eral volumes of plays and verse. 

Mr. Henry B. Fuller is well known because of 
his first novel, “The Chevalier of Pensieri-Vani,” 
and his later realistic novels and short-stories deal- 
ing with life in Chicago. 

Mr. Hi. M. Kallen was educated at Harvard Uni- 
versity and at Oxford, and is now teaching philoso- 
phy at the University of Wisconsin. He was 
named by William James as editor of his unfin- 
ished book, “Some Problems in Philosophy.” He 
has written books on James and Bergson, and has 
been a frequent contributor to THe Drat. 

Mr. John E. Robinson has for many years 
handled the New York “Times” department of in- 
formation and notes for bibliophiles and is known 
to collectors throughout the country as one of the 
best informed authorities in that subject. He 
will have charge of the department for bibliophiles, 
which is a recent feature of THe D1at. 

Mr. J. C. Squire, who has for some years sup- 
plied Tue Dia with a London Letter, is a well- 
known Engiish poet and critic. 

Mr. Theodore Stanton, the son of Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, has for many years contributed the 
Paris Letter to THe Diat. He was graduated 








from the College of the City of New York and 
_ Cornell University, and for many years repre- 


sented American journals abroad. He is the 
author of several books and is one of the contrib- 
uting editors of the “Mereure de France.” 

Messrs. Harper and Brothers will celebrate their 
one hundredth anniversary this spring. 

The Four Seas Company announce that they 
have become the sole trade representatives of the 
Bartlett Publishing Company. 

“Studies in the Problem of Sovereignty” by 
Harold J. Laski, whose critical work is familiar 
to readers of THE Dia, is one of the recent pub- 
liecations of the Yale University Press. 

It is said that Gilbert Cannan, whose novel 
“Mendel” (Doran) is one of the important spring 
publications, has refused to go to the front be- 
cause he is a “conscientious objector” to war. He 
is, however, doing his bit, having entered the agri- 
cultural service of the British government. 

The New York Public Library reports that 
Mark Twain’s historical romance, “Joan of Are” 
(Harper), is more in demand than any other book. 
It would be interesting to know whether the pop- 
ularity of this book is the result of the recent 
motion-picture play representing her life. 

Among Messrs. Frederick A. Stokes Company’s 
publications for April are: Emil Boiraec’s “La 
Psychologie Inconnue,” translated by Dr. W. de 
Kerlor under the title “Our Hidden Forces”; “I, 
Mary MacLane,” which is, of course, by Mary 
MacLane; and “The Russians: an Interpretation, 
by Richardson Wright. 

Recent publications -of the Lippincott Company 
inelude Theodore Duret’s “Whistler,” translated 
by Frank Rutter; Joseph Pennell’s “Pictures of 
War Work in England”; Sonia E. Howe’s “Some 
Russian Heroes, Saints and Sinners,” and a novel 
of social, industrial and religious life in America 
entitled “The Chosen People,” by Sidney L. 
Nyburg. 

The Yale University Press announces that it 
has taken over for publication under its imprint 
“Baccalaureate Addresses and Other Talks on 
Kindred Themes,” by Arthur Twining Hadley, 
president of Yale University, and “Queries in 
Ethnography,” by Albert Galloway Keller, as- 
sistant professor of the Science of Society, Yale 
University. 

The Thomas Y. Crowell Company announce new 
printings of the following volumes:  Allen’s 
“Message of New Thought”; Bulfinch’s Myth- 
ology; Cole’s “Life That Counts”; Fitzhugh’s 
“Along the Mohawk Trail”; Marden’s “Pushing 
to the Front” and “Optimistie Life”; Otis’s “Boy 
Seouts in Maine Woods,” and Sabin’s “Pluck on 
the Long Trail.” 

Increase in the business of the Princeton Uni- 
versity Press has resulted in several additions to 
the staff, the chief being that of Edward N. Teall, 
formerly of the editorial staff of the New York 
“Sun,” who has assumed editorial supervision of 
the publications of the Press. Among their spring 
publications will be “The Mexican War Diary of 
General George B. MeClellan.” 

Judicial procedure is discussed from a new 
angle by Judge F. D. Wells, of the New York 
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Municipal Court, in his volume, “The Man in 
Court” (Putnam). The book pictures the reae- 
tions of the judge, the jury, the lawyer, the client, 
and the spectator during a trial in court. It is 
written with a light, satirie touch and is aimed 
at some of the absurd antiquities of our courts. 
A conspicuous tribute marking William Dean 


Howells’s eightieth birthday will be a volume en- | \ C 
| are not yet in print and others announced 


titled “Howells” by Alexander Harvey, which is 
svon to be published by Mr. B. W. Huebsch. This 
is not to be a biography in the ordinary sense 
but rather a critical evaluation of Mr. Howells’s 
place in the world of letters, of his contribution 
to America, and of the art which makes him one 
of the most conspicuous figures in American let- 
ters. Mr. Huebsch’s spring list will include, also, 
a new novel by Freeman Tilden entitled “Second 
Wind,” 
back” after he was sixty. 

The first play by an American playwright to be 
produced in this country was “The Prince of 
Parthia,” a five-act tragedy written by Thomas 
Godfrey, son of the inventor of the quadrant. 
It was produced April 24, 1765, and has never 
been published since its original appearance that 
year. Messrs. Little, Brown & Company are com- 
memorating the one hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the production by the publication of a 
limited edition of the play, with an extended intro- 
duction by Archibald Henderson. The sales will 
be limited to advance subscriptions. The volume 
will contain numerous illustrations. The price is 
$2.50. 

Dr. J. P. Bang, of Copenhagen, has written a 
beok on the German spirit, which he calls “Hur- 
rah and ‘Hallelujah’” (Doran). Among the many 
interesting quotations from German professors, 
preachers, and politicians is the following para- 
phrase of the Lord’s Prayer by Konsistorialrat 
Dietrich Vorwerk, a German pastor-poet: “Though 
the warrior’s bread be scanty, do Thou work daily 
death and tenfold woe unto the enemy. Forgive 
in merciful long-suffering each bullet and each 
blow which misses its mark! Lead us not into 
the temptation of letting our wrath be too tame 
in carrying out Thy divine judgment. Deliver 
us and our Ally from the infernal Enemy and his 
servants on earth. Thine is the kingdom, the 
Germans; and may we, by aid of Thy steel-clad 
hand, achieve the power and the glory.” 

The reorganized “Red Cross Magazine” presents 
an attractive appearance with its wealth of illus- 
tration and its variety of well-chosen realling 
matter. Of course the European war furnishes 
abundant material, both in picture and “story,” 
for such a periodical; but it does not monopolize 
this magazine. Closing with the current number 
its eleventh volume, it proposes in future, as its 
editor explains in a personal letter, to broaden its 
field so as, if possible, “to take in every path 
which leads to the betterment of mankind. Sanita- 
tion and happiness in the rural communities will 


henceforth concern the magazine as much as allevi- | 


ation of the suffering of the enormous armies and 
the distressed millions of civilians in Europe. 


| paper. 


THE SPRING ANNOUNCEMENT LIST. 





The war is beginning to affect the American 
publisher by way of playing havoc with white 
So serious is the shortage that the 
list of every publisher is demoralized; many 
books announced for publication last autumn 


for the spring carry no definite information 
as to price or date. The following list of 


| spring announcements indicates however that 
| the difficulties of the situation have in no way 
_ discouraged either the publisher or the ubiqui- 


which is the story of a man who “came | 





tous author. 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 


A Life of Henry D. Thoreau, by Frank B. Sanborn, 
illus., $3.—Honest Abe, by Alonzo Rothschild, illus., 
$2. —The Life of Ulysses S. Grant, by Louis A. 
Coolidge, illus., $2.—Martin Luther, by Elsie Sing- 
master, $1. —Recollections of a Rebel Reefer, by 
Col. James Morris Morgan, illus.; $3.—The Middle 
Years, by Katharine Tynan, $3. 30.—William Orne 
White, a Record of Ninety Years, by Eliza Orne 
White, illus., $1.50.—Galusha A. Grow, Father of 
the Homestead Law, by James T. DuBois and 
Gertrude 8S. Mathews, illus., $1.75—A _ Soldier- 
Doctor of Our Army: James P. Kimball, by Maria 
B. Kimball, illus., $1.50.—Life and Letters of 
Christopher P. Cranch, by Leonora Cranch Scott, 
illus., $3.50.—Frederick the Great, the Memoirs of 
Henri de Catt, translated by F. S. Flint, 2 vols., 
$7.50.—Seven Years in Vienna, 1907-14, a Record of 
Intrigue, illus., $1.50.—Lord Stowell: His Life and 
the Development of English Prize Law, by E. 8. 
Roscoe, $1.50. (Houghtor Mifflin Co.) 

Life and Letters of Theodore Watts-Dunton, by 
Thomas Hake and Arthur Compton Rickett, illus., 
2 vols., $7.50.—Frangois Villon, by H. De Vere 
ae le, $2.—A Daughter of the Puritans, by 

ine A. Stickney vey, illus., $1.50.—Pi- 
penne Mothers of America, by H. C. and M. W. 
Green, 3 vols., sets only, $ $7.50. —The Life and 
Times of David ay by Frank Landon 
Humphreys, 2 vols., il $7.50.—The Life and 
Works of Wessel Gansfort, by Edward W. Miller, 
2 vols., illus., $7.50.—Glimpses of the Cosmos, 
A Mental Autobiography, by Lester F. Ward: Vol. 
V., period 1893-1895, age 52-54; to comprise 8 
vols., per vol. $2.50.—Russia Then and Now, 1892- 

Francis B. Reeves, illus., $1.50. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) 

The ya hE of a Super-Tramp, by William 
H. Davies, with a preface by Bernard Shaw, $2.50. 


(Alfred A. Knopf.) 

Reminiscences, Sir Rabindranath Tagore, il- 
us.—A Life of Swinburne, by Edmund Gosse. 
—The Life of Benjamin Disraeli: Earl of Bea- 
consfield, volume V. by George Earl Buckle, in 
Succession to W. F. Monypenny, illus., $3.—The 
Life of Abraham Lincoln, by Ida M. Tarbell, 
New Edition, illus.—A Virginian Village, by E. 8. 
Nadal, $2.—George Armstrong Custer, by F. 8. 
Dellenbaugh.—Sam Houston, by George S. Bryan. 
(The Macmillan Co.) 

Years of American Life, by Everett P. Wheeler, 
50.—Lady Login’s Recollections, by E. Dal- 
housie —— $4.—Russian Memories, by Madame 
Olga Novikoff, $3.50.—Parliamen Reminiscences 
and Reflections, 1868-85, by the t Hon. Lord 
George Hamilton.—Giordano Bruno: His Life, 
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Thought, and Martyrdom, by William Boulting.— 
The Devonshire House Circle, by Hugh Stokes. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

My Russian and Turkish Journals, by the Dowager 
Marchioness of Dufferin and Ava, illus., $3.50.— 


Charles Lister: Letters and Memories, with an 
introduction by his father, Lord Ribblesdale, $3.50. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

Seven Years at the Prussian Court, by Edith Keen, 
illus., $3.—Leonard Wood—Prophet of Prepared- 
ness, by Isaac F. Marcosson, 75 cts.—My Life 
and Work, by Edmund Knowles Muspratt, illus., 
$2.50.—Lively Recollections, by Coulson Kernahan, 
illus., $1.50. (John Lane Co.) 

Makers of the 19th Century, edited by Basil Williams, 
new volumes: Herbert Spencer, by Hugh Elliott, 
$2.; Porfirio Diaz, by David Hannay, $2. (Henry 
Holt & Co.) 

Lloyd George, The Man and His Story, by Frank 
Dilnot, $1.—Masters of Space, by Walter Kellogg 
Towers, illus., $1.25. (Harper & Brothers.) 

I, Mary MacLane, by Mary MacLane, $1.35.—The 
Life and Letters of Sir Charles Tupper, by E. M. 
Saunders, 2 vols., illus., $7.50.—Things I Remem- 
ber, by Sidney Whitman, $2.50. (Frederick A. 
Stokes Co.) 

The Mexican War Diary of General George B. 
McClellan, edited by William Starr Myers, $1.25. 
(Princeton University Press.) 

The Life of James J. Hiil, by Joseph Gilpin Pyle, 
2 vols., illus., $5.—Benjamin Franklin, Printer, by 
John Clyde Oswald, $2. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

Lord William Beresford, by Mrs. Stuart Menzies, with 
appreciations by the Earl of Cromer and Admiral 
Lord Beresford, illus., $3.50.—What Happened to 
Me, by LaSalle Corbell Pickett, $1.50. (Bren- 
tano’s.) 

Autobiography and Letters of Matthew Vassar, edited 
by Elizabeth Hazelton Haight, illus., $2. (Oxford 
University Press.) 

Jean Jaurés, by Margaret Pease, with an introduc- 
tion by J. Ramsay Macdonald, $1. (B. W. 
Huebsch.) 

Life of Doctor Robert Hare, by Edgar F. Smith, 
illus., $5. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

Mounted Police Life in Canada, by Captain R. 
Burton Deane, illus., $1.50. (Funk & Wagnalls 


Co.) 

Pioneer Days, by Mary H. Carmichael, illus., $1.25. 
(Duffield & Co.) 

Edward Judson, Interpreter of God, by Charles Hatch 
Sears, $1. (American Baptist Publishing Society.) 

Methodist Heroes of Other Days, by Samuel Gardiner 
Ayres, 75 ets. (Abingdon Press.) 


ESSAYS AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


The Cambridge History of American Literature, 
edited by W. P. Trent, J. Erskine, C. Van Doren, 
and 8. P. Sherman, to be in 3 vols., each $2.75.— 
The Cambridge History of English Literature, 
edited by A. W. Ward, 14 volumes, each $2.75., 
per set $35.—English Ballads in North Carolina, 
by Cecil J. Sharp, $2.50.—Euripides and the Spirit 
of His Dramas, by Paul Decharme, transla by 
James Loeb, illus., $3—The Fragrant Note Book, 
by C. Arthur Coan, $2.50.—George Edmund Street; 
Unpublished Notes and Reprinted Papers, with an 
essay by Georgiana Goddard King (for the His- 
panic Society of America).—The Golden Verses of 
Pythagoras, by Fabre d’Olivet, translated by 
Nayan Louise Redfield, $3.75.—The 





and II, Seneca’s Epistles, Cesar’s Gallic Wars; 14 
vols., per vol., $1.50.—A Monograph on the Moz- 
arabic Missal, by E. 8S. Buchanan (for the Hispanic 
Society of America). (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Shelley in England, by Roger Ingpen, illus., 2 vols., 
$5.—Cycles of Personal Belief, by Waldo E. Forbes, 
$1.25.—A Garden Rosary, by Agnes Edwards, illus., 
$1.25.—Maxims of the Duke de la Rochefoucauld, 
translated by John Heard, Jr., $4. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.) 

The Notebooks of Samuel Butler, with an introduc- 
tion by Francis Hackett, $2.—Figures of Several 
Centuries, by Arthur Symons, $2.50.—The Judg- 
ment of the Orient, by K’ung Yuan Ku’suh, 60 
cts.—Twenty Minutes of Reality, by “Anonymous,” 
50 ets—The Book of Common Joys, by Mary L. 
Pendered, $1.50.—On Falling in Love and Other 
Matters, by Alfred Turner.—Euphues, or the 
Anatomy of Wit, by John Lyly, edited by 
Clemons and Morris W. Croll, $2.25.—English 
Biography, by Waldo H. Dunn, $1.50.—The Brontés 
and their Circle, by Clement Shorter, 50 cts. (E. 
P. Dutton & Co.) 

Peneraft: A Plea for the Older Ways, by William 
Watson, $1.—John Webster and the Elizabethan 
Drama, by Rupert Brooke, $1.50.—Utinam: a 
Glimmering of Goddesses, by William Arkwright, 
illus., $1.50.—An Evening in My Library among 
the English Poets, by the Hon. Stephen Coleridge, 
$1.25.—School-Day Philosophy, by R. G. Cholmeley- 
Jones, 50 ets. (John Lane Co.) 

The Celtic Dawn, by Lloyd R. Morris, $1.50.—Per- 
sonality, by Sir Rabindranath Tagore.—The Human 
Drift, by Jack London, $1.25. (The Macmillan 
Co.) 

The Hidden Happiness, by Stephen Berrien Stanton, 
$1.25.—Reveries of a Schoolmaster, by F. B. Pear- 
son, $1.—The Soul of Dickens, by W. Walter 
Croteh, $2.25. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

Howells: A Study of America’s Supreme Literary 
Artist, by Alexander Harvey, $1.50.—Misinforming 
a Nation, by Willard Huntington Wright, $1.25.— 
Twilight in Italy, by D. H. Lawrence, $1.50.— 
The Spirit of Modern German Literature, by Lud- 
wig Lewisohn, $1.—Edgar Allan Poe, by Hanns 
Heinz Ewers, 60 cts. md Wind, by Freeman 
Tilden, $1. (B. W. Huebsch.) 

Literature in the Making, by Joyce Kilmer, $1.40. 
(Harper & Brothers.) 

Creative Criticism: Essays on Unity of Genius and 
Taste, by J. E. Spingarn, $1.20.—The Workman- 
ship of Shakespeare, by Sir Arthur Quiller Couch, 
$2. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

The Life of the Grasshopper, by J. Henri Fabre, 
translated by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos, $1.50. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

Robert Burns, how to know him, by William Allan 
Neilson, with portrait, $1.25.—Matthew Arnold, 
how to know him, by Stuart P. Sherman, with 
portrait, $1.25. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 

The Life and Poetry of James Thomson, by J. 
Edward Meeker, $1.75.—The Poems and Amyntas 
of Thomas Randolph, edited by John J. Parry, 
illus., $2.—The Yale Shakespeare, edited under the 
direction of the Department of English, Yale 
University.—The Influence of Horace on the Chief 
English Poets of the Nineteenth Century, by Mary 
Rebecca Thayer, $1. (Yale University Press.) 


| The Journal of Leo Tolstoi, edited by V. Tchertkov; 


Loeb Classical | 


Library, Greek and Latin Texts with Parallel Eng- | 


lish Translations, edited by E. Capps, T. E. Page, 


and W. H. D. Rouse, new vols.: Greek Anthology | 


II, Achilles Tatius, Strabo I, Seneca’s Tragedies I | 


translated from the Russian by Rose Strunsky, $2. 
(Alfred A. Knopf.) ' 
Dunsany the Dramatist, by Edward Hale Bierstadt, 
illus., $1.50.—Six Major Prophets, by Edwin E. 
Slosson, illus., $1.50. (Little, Brown & Co.) 
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Great Companions, by 
Inspirers, by Rev. J. 
ton & Co.) 

Studies in Dante, fourth series, by Edward Moore, 
10s. 6d. (Oxford University Press.) 

The Journal of an Author, by Fyodor Dostoevsky, 
$1.25.—Penultimate Words by Shestov, $1.25. 
(John W. Luce Co.) 

Lazarillo des Tormes, translated by Louis How, with 
an introduction and notes by Charles Philip Wag- 
ner, $1.35. (Mitchell Kennerly.) 

The French Renasecence, by Charles Sarolea, illus., 
$2. (James Pott & Co.) 

Strindberg the Man, by Gustaf Uddgren, translated 
from the Swedish with a complete bibliography by 
Axel J. Uppvall, $1.25. (The Four Seas Co.) 

The Flower-Patch Among the Hills, by Flora Klick- 
mann, $1.50. (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 

American Patriotic Prose and Verse, 
edited by Ruth Davis Stevens and David H. Stevens, 
$1.25.—Evenings with Great Authors, by Sherwin 
Cody, 2 vols., per vol., $1. (A. C. MeClurg & Co.) 

Southern Life in Southern Literature, edited by 
Maurice Garland Fulton, 80 cts. (Ginn & Co.) 

Studies in Language and Literature, Vol. III, No. 1, 
Jean Gerson’s Sermon on the Passion, by D. O. 
Carnahan, (University of Illinois.) 

A Study of Virgil’s Description of Nature, by Mabel 
Louise Anderson, $).—Present Day American 
Poetry, by Harry Houston Peckham, $1. (Richard 
G. Badger.) 


A. Zahm, $1.50. (D. Apple- 


HISTORY. 


Studies in the Problem of Sovereignty, by Harold J. 
Laski, $2.50.—The History of the Legislative 
Methods in the Period before 1820, by Ralph V. 
Harlow, $2.25.—Writings on American History, 
1915, compiled by Grace Gardner Griffin, $2.—The 
Readjuster Movement in Virginia, by Charles C. 
Pearson, $2.50. (Yale University Press.) 

National Progress, 1907-16, by Frederick Austin Ogg, 
a new volume, No. 28, in the American Nation: A 
History, edited by Albert Bushnell Hart, $2. 
(Harper & Brothers.) 

The Fight for the Republic, by Rossiter Johnson, 
illus., $2.50.—A Short History of Rome, by Gug- 
lielmo Ferrero and Corrado Barbagallo, 2 vols., 
$2. per vol.—France, England, and European Dem- 
oeracy, by Charles Cestre, translated by Leslie M. 
Turner, $1.50.—The Portolan Charts, edited by E. 
L. Stevenson, illus. (for the Hispanic Society of 
America). (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

The Middle Group of American Historians, by John 
Spencer Bassett, $2.—The History of the United 
States, Volume IV, Federalists and Republicans, 


1789-1815, by Edward Channing, $2.50.—A History | 


of the Pacific Northwest, new edition, by Joseph 
Schaefer, $2.—The Pacific Ocean in History, edited 
, Ry Morse Stephens and Herbert E. Bolton. 
(The Macmillan Co.) 

The Development of China, by Kenneth 8. Latourette, 
$1.75.—Sea Power, by Archibald Hurd.—An Old 
New England School, a history of Phillips Acad- 
emy, Andover, by Claude M. Fuess, $4.—Intoler- 
ance in the Reign of Elizabeth, Queen of England, 
by Arthur J. Klein, $2.—History of Williams Col- 
lege, by Leverett W. Spring, illus. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.) 

Early Narratives of the Northwest, ty Louise Phelps 
Kellogg, $3.—The Celt and the World, by Shane 
Leslie, $1.25.—Virginia, by Edwin A. derman, 
$1. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 

Treitschke’s History of Germany in the 19th Century, 

vols. II and ITI, each $3.25. (Robert M. McBride 

& Co.) 


Edith Wyatt, $1.50.—Great | 


selected and | 


Modern Russian History, by Alexander Kornilov, 
translated from the Russian by Alexander 8. Kaun, 
with maps, 2 vols., $5. (Alfred A. Knopf.) 

The French Revolution and Napoleon (1789-1815), 
by Charles Downer Hazen, $2. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

A Short History of Australia, by Ernest Scott, illus., 
$1.10.—The Fall of Canada 1759-1760, by George 
M. Wrong, illus., $2.90.—Ireland in the Last Fifty 
Years (1866-1916), by Ernest Barker, paper 50 
ets. (Oxford University Press.) 

England, from Earliest Times to the Great Charter 
(Great Nations Series), by Gilbert Stone, illus., 
$3.—A Short History of Ireland, by Constantia 
Maxwell, 80 cts. (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 

An Old Frontier of France, by Frank H. Severance, 
2 vols., illus., $7.50. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

Light and Shade in Irish History “Tara.”—Hindu- 
China and its Prehistoric People. (E. P. Dutton 
& Co.) 


| British Exploits in South America, by W. H. Koebel, 


$3.50. (The Century Co.) 

The Philippines, by Charles Burke Elliott, 2 vols., 
illus., $9. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 

A History of the Philippines, by Austin Craig and 
Conrado Benitez, $3. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


| Some Russian Heroes, Saints, and Sinners, by Sonia 


E. Howe, illus., $2.50. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


| Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, by Orton H. Car- 


michael, illus., 85 ets. (The Abingdon Press.) 
Kentucky ’s Famous Feuds and Tragedies, by Charles 
G. Mutzenberg, $1.25. (R. F. Fenno & Co.) 
Georgia as a Proprietary Province, by J. R. McCain, 
$2.50. (Richard G. Badger.) 


BOOKS OF VERSE. 


Love Poems, by Emile Verhaeren, translated by F. 8. 
Flint.—Lines Long and Short, by Henry B. Fuller, 
$1.25.—A Lonely Flute, by Odell Shepard, $1.25. 
—The Complete Poems of Edgar Allan Poe, edited 
by J. H. itty, $2.25—The Answering Voice: 
One Hundred Love Lyrics by Women, selected by 
Sara Teasdale, $1—The Cause: Poems of the War, 
by Laurence Binyon, $1.—Out Where the West 
Begins, by Arthur Chapman, illus., $1.25.—The 
Yosemite, and Other Poems, by Caroline Hazard, 
$1.25.—Some Imagist Poets, 1917, 75 cts.—To 
Mother, an Anthology of Mother Verse, with an 
introduction by Kate Douglas Wiggin, $1.—Si 
Briggs Talks, by Madeline Yale Wynne, illus, $1.25. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

Livelihood: Dramatic Reveries, by Wilfrid Wilson 
Gibson, $1.25.—Merlin, by Edwin Arlington Robin- 
son, $1.25.—The Road to Castaly, by Alice Brown, 
$1.50.—Poems, by Ralph Hodgson.—Selections from 
the Poetry of John Masefield, edited by Henry 
Seidel Canby, Frederick Erastus Pierce, and 
Willard Higley Durham.—The New Poetry, an 
ey edited by Harriet Monroe and Alice 
Corbin Henderson, $1.50. (The Macmillan Co.) 

Afternoon, by Emile Verhaeren, $1.—The Sunlit 
Hours, by Emile Verhaeren, translated by ©. R. 
Murphy, $1.—Retrogression and other Poems, by 
William Watson, $1.25——The Broken Wing, by 
Sarojini Naidu, $1.25.—Stars and Fishes and Other 
Poems, by George Rostrevor, $1.25.—A Highland 
Regiment, by E. A. Mackintosh, $1.25.—Dust of 
Stars, by Danford Barney, $1.25. (John Lane Co.) 

The Poems of Rubén Dario, translated by Thomas 
Walsh and Salomon de la Selva (for the Hispanic 
Society of America).—Love and Laughter, by 
Caroline E. Prentiss, $1.50.—The Light of Provence, 
by “J. 8. of Dale,” $1.25—The Song of the 
Sirens, by Grace D. Litchfield, $1. (G. P. Putnam’s 

ns.) 
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White Fountains, by Edward J. O’Brien, $1.—The | 
Poetic Year for 1916: a critical anthology, by | 
William Stanley Braithwaite, $2. (Small, Maynard 
& Co.) 

Songs of Ukraina, by Florence Randall Livesay, $1.50. 
—Theophanies, by Evelyn Underhill, $1.50.—A 
Feast of Lanterns, by L. Cranmer-Byng.—Mind of 
a Mother, by Marietta M. Andrews.—Hallowe’en, | 
and Poems of the War, by W. M. Letts, $1.25.— 
Armenian Legends and Poems, illustrated and com- 
piled by Zabelle C. Boyajian, illus., $8. (E. P. 
Dutton & Co.) 

An April Elegy, by Arthur Davison Ficke, $1.25.— 
Book of Love, by Blanche Shoemaker Wagstaff, 
$1.25.—The Dreamer Passes, by Lindsey Hopkins, 
illus., $1.25.—Divinations and Creation, by Horace 
Holley, $1.25.—Child Flowers, by Mary White 
Slater, illus., $2.—The Gypsy Trail, compiled by 
Pauline Goldmark and Mary Hopkins, $2.—The 
Golden Year, edited by Rufus R. Wilson, $1.50. 
(Mitchell Kennerly.) 

The Book of Self, by James Oppenheim, $1.50.— 

—~> and Other Poems, by Orrick Johns, $1.25. 
(Alfred A. Knopf.) 

The Collected Poems of James Elroy Flecker, with an 
introduction by J. C. Squire, $2. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.) 

Peacock Pie, by Walter De La Mare, illus., $2.— 
Poems of Earth’s Meaning, by Richard’ Burton, 
$1.25.—Poems of Heinrich Heine, translated by 
Louis Untermeyer, $2. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

The Oxford Book of English Mystical Verse, by D. 
H. 8. Nichelson and A. H. E. Lee, 6s. (Oxford 
University Press.) 

Paul Verlaine: His Absinthe-Tinted Song, translated 
by Bergen Applegate, illus., $2.—Profiles from 
China: Sketches in Verse of Places and Things Seen 
in the Interior, by Eunice Tietjens, $1. (Ralph 
Fletcher Seymour.) 

Trails Sunward, by Cale Young Rice, $1.25. (The 
Century Co.) 

Canadian Poets and Poetry, compiled by John W. 
Garvin, $3.—Complete Poems of Thomas Mac- 
Donagh, $1.75.—Complete Poems of Joseph Plunk- 
ett, $1.50.—Poems and Parodies, by T. M. Kettle, 
$1.—The Watchman and other Poems, by L. M. 
Montgomery, $1.25. (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 

Songs of Hafiz, translated from the Persian by Edna 
Worthley Underwood, $1.—Al Que Quiere, by Wil- 
liam Carlos Williams, $1.—Common Men and 
Women, by Harold W. Gammans, 60 cts. (The 
Four Seas Co.) 

The Little Golden Fountain and other Poems, by 
Mary MacMillan, $1. (Stewart & Kidd Company.) 

The Ancient Quest, by Reginald Wright Kauffman, 
$1.35——The Drums and other Poems, by Walter 
Remeyn Benjamin, $1. (Robert J. Shores.) 
moe by Rosalie M. Cody, $1.25. (Duffield & 


Within a Year, by William Pegram.—Sermons in 
Verse, by David Sickels——Port of Dreams Come 
True, by Florence M. Pettee.—The Dance of Youth 
and other Poems, by Julia Cooley, $1.25.—Songs 
from the Plains, by Edna W. Underwood, $1. 
(Sherman, French & Co.) 

Songs of Wedlock, by T. A. Daly, $1. (David 
McKay. ) 

Elan Vital, by Helen Williston Brown, $1.—Two 
Twilights, by Henry A. Beers, $1.—Perfume and 
Poison, by Venette Herron, $1.—Poems of Friend- 
ship, Love and Hope, by Rosewell Derby Jr., $1.50. 
(Richard G. Badger.) 

Streets and Faces, by Scudder Middleton, 75 cts. | 
(The Little Book Publisher.) 

Today and Yesterday: Lyrics, illus., by Irving J. A. | 
Miller, $1. ( Blakely. -Oswald Co.) 





DRAMA AND THE STAGE. 


The Contemporary Drama Series, edited by Richard 
Burton: The Contemporary Drama of England, by 
Thomas H. Dickinson, $1.25.; The Contemporary 
Drama of Ireland, by Ernest A. Boyd, $1.25.— 
Mogu the Wanderer, by Padraic Colum, $1.—The 
Prince of Parthia: a Tragedy, by Thomas Godfrey, 
edited by Archibald Henderson, illus., $2.50.—The 
American Dramatist, by Montrose J. Moses, illus., 
$1.75.—Three Welsh Plays: The Merry Merry 
Cuckoo; The Deacon’s Hat; Welsh Honeymoon, by 
Jeanette Marks, $1.—Five Plays: The Country 
Dressmaker: The Moonlighter; The Pie-Dish; The 
Magic Glasses; The Dandy Dolls, by George Fitz- 
maurice, $1.25.—How to Produce Amateur Plays, 
by Barrett H. Clark. (Little, Brown & Co.) 

The Cycle of Spring, by Sir Rabindranath Tagore, 
$1.25.—Three Short Plays by Mary 8. Watts, $1.50. 
—Yzdra, by Louis V. Ledoux, new edition, $1.25. 
(The Macmillan Co.) 

Plays, by Emile Verhaeren.—Sinbad the Sailor: His 
Adventures with Beauty, and the Peacock Lady in 
the Castle of the Forty Thieves, by Perey MacKaye, 
illus., $1.25. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

Comedies of Words and other Plays, by Arthur 
Schnitzler, translated by Pierre Loving: The Hour 
of Recognition, Great Scenes, The Festival of 
Bacchus, His Helpmate, Literature, $1.50.—Port- 
manteau Plays, by Stuart Walker: Trimplet, The 
Six Who Pass ile the Lentils Boil, Neverthe- 
less, Medicine-Show, illus., $2.—More Short Plays, 
by Mary MacMillan: The Pioneers, Honey, In 
Mendelesia, Parts I and II, The Dryad, The Dress 
Rehearsal of Hamlet, At the Church, and His 
Second Girl, $1.50. (Stewart & Kidd Co.) 

Plays, by Jacinto Benavente, translated from the 
Spanish by John Garrett Underhill, $1.50. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) 

Tristan and Iseult, by Arthur Symons, $1.25.—Free- 
dom, by Alfred Sutro, 75 cts.—The Farmer’s Wife, 
by Eden Phillpotts, 75 cts. (Brentano’s.) 

The Rib of Man, by Charles Rann Kennedy, $1.30. 
(Harper & Brothers.) 

Dramatic Works (Vol. VII), by Gerhart Hauptmann, 
$1.50. (B. W. Huebsch.) 

La Pecadora-Daniela, by Angel Guimerd, translated 
by Wallace Gillpatrick (for the Hispanic Society 
of America). (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

— jieces of Modern Spanish Drama, by Barrett 

rk, $2. (Duffield & Co.) 

in ‘Open- -Air Theatre, by Sheldon Cheney, illus., $2. 
—The Return to Mutton, by James N. Rosenberg, 
75 cts. (Mitchell Kennerly.) 

The Mirror of Gesture, translated from the Telagu 
by Ananda Coomeraswamy. (Harvard University 
Press.) 

Minna von Barnhelm, by O. E. Lessing, translated 
by Otto Heller, $1.25. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

Judgment, by Amelia J. Burr, 60 cts—The Home- 
coming and The Peacemakers, by Paul Eldridge, 
60 cts. (The Four Seas Co.) 

“Some of the Best Dramas,” 10 cts. (The H. W. 
Wilson Co.) 

Out Door Theatres, by F. A. Waugh, illus., $2.—Con- 
temporary Spanish Dramatists, by Charles Turrell, 
$3.—Gerry’s Awakening, by Francis P. Gooch, 
$1.—The Play of Life, by Alta F. Armstrong, $1.— 
Within the Gates of Yildiz, by Julian L. Brode, 
illus., $1.25.—Two Masques, by Julia Hall Barth- 
olomew, $1.—Wilderness Rose, by Eve O. Cochran, 
$1. (Richard G. Badger.) 
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FICTION. 


yy H. G. Wells, $1.50.—The 
Eternal Husband, by Fyodor Dostoevsky, trans- 
lated from the Russian by Constance Garnett, $1.50. 
—His Family, by Ernest Poole, $1.50.—Changing 
Winds, by St. John G. Ervine, $1.50.—Jerry, by 
Jack London, $1.50.—Regiment of Women, by 
Clemence Dane, $1.50.—Louisburg Square, by 


| 8 


Robert Cutler, $1.50.—Gold Must Be Tried by Fire, | 


by Richard Aumerle Maher, $1.50.—A Soldier of 
Life, by Hugh de Selincourt, $1.50.—The Nursery, 
by Eden Phillpotts, $1.50.—Benoit Castain, by 

arcel Prevost.—A new novel by Stephen Graham. 
—A new novel by Arthur Bullard. 


” 


The Shadow-line, by. Joseph Conrad, $1.35.—A | 


Diversity of Creatures, by Rudyard Kipling, $1.50. 


(The Maemillan | 


—The Balance, by Francis R. Bellamy, $1.35.— | 


Undertow, by Kathleen Norris, $1.25.—Cinderella 
Jane, by Marjorie Benton Cooke, $1.35.—The 
Brown Study, by Grace 8S. Richmond, illus., $1.25.— 
The Preacher of Cedar Mountain, 


by Ernest | 


Thompson Seton, $1.35.—The Blue Envelope, by | 
Sophie Kerr, $1.35.—“Good Morning Rosamond,” | 


by Constance Skinner, illus., $1.35.—Those Fitzen- 
bergers, by Helen R. Martin, illus., $1.35.— Cleek’s 
Government Cases, by Thomas W. Hanshew, $1.35. 
—The Man Thou Gavest, by Harriet T. Comstock, 
$1.35. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

The Unweleome Man, by Waldo Frank, $1.50.—Joan 
and the Babies and I, by Cosmo Hamilton, illus., 
$1.—The Hornet’s Nest, by Mrs. Wilson Woodrow, 
illus., $1.35.—Our Next-Door Neighbors, by Belle 
K. Maniates, illus., $1.35.—Half Hours with The 
Idiot, by John Kendrick Bangs, $1.25.—The Hill- 
man, by E. Phillips Oppenheim, illus., $1.35.— 
The Definite Object, by Jeffery Farnol, $1.50.— 
“Limpy,” The Boy Who Felt Neglected, by William 


Heard, by Mary and Jane Findlater, $1.50.—The 
Royal Outlaw, by Chas. B. Hudson, $1.50.—Master 
of the Hills, by Sarah Johnston Cocke, $1.50.— 
William by the Grace of God, by Marjorie Bowen, 
$1.50.—Behind the Thicket, by W. E. D. Hender- 
son, $1.50. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

hadows, by H. Grahame Richards, $1.40.—Superlove, 
by Jules Bois, $1.40.—Upsidonia, by Archibald 
Marshall, $1.50.—The Street of the Blank Wall, 
by Jerome K. Jerome, $1.35.—Bittersweet, by Grant 
Richards, $1.40.—Possession, by Olive Wadsley, 
illus., $1.35.—The Girls at His Billet, by Berta 
Ruck, illus., $1.40.—Piccadilly Jim, by Pelham 
Grenville Wodehouse, illus., $1.40.—Thorgils, by 
Maurice Hewlett, $1.35.—Bindweed, by Gabrielle 
Vallings, $1.50. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


The Madness of May, by Meredith Nicholson, illus., 


$1.—The Bracelet of Garnets and Other Stories, 
by Alexander Kuprin, translated by Leo Pasvolsky, 
with an introduction by William Lyon Phelps, $1.35. 
—Children of the Desert, by Louis Dodge, $1.35.— 
The Castaways, by W. W. Jacobs, illus., $1.35.— 
Stranded in Aready, by Francis Lynde, illus., $1.35. 
—Anchorage, by Florence Olmstead, $1.35.—“ The 
War, Madame,” by Paul Géraldy, translated by 
W. B. Blake, 75 cts.—The Hiding-Places, by Allen 
French, $1.35.—Bringing Out Barbara, by Ethel 
Train, $1.25.—Peter Sanders, Retired, by Gordon 
Hall Gerould, $1.50.—Her Own Sort and Others, 
by Charles Belmont Davis, illus., $1.35.—Jan and 
Her Job, by L. Allen Harker, illus., $1.50.—The 
American Ambassador, by Laurence Byrne.—A new 
novel by A. E. W. Mason. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. ) 


The White People, by Frances Hodgson Burnett, 


Johnston, illus., $1.35.—Starr, of the Desert, by B. | 


M. Bower, $1.35.—The Twenty-Four, by George 
Fitch, $1.25.—The Humming Bird, by Owen John- 
son, illus., 75 ets. (Little, Brown & Co.) 

The Bulwark, by Theodore Dreiser, $1.75.—Vesprie 
Towers, by Theodore Watts-Dunton, $1.35.— 
The Red Planet, by William J. Locke, $1.50.— 
Afraid, by Sidney Dark, $1.35.—The Honest Lawyer, 
by G. V. MeFadden, $1.25.—The Amethyst Ring, by 
Anatole France, translated by B. Drillien, $1.75.— 
War Phases According to Maria, by Mrs. John 
Lane, illus., $1.—The Gay Life, by Keble Howard, 
$1.30.—Autumn, by Muriel Hine, $1.40.—The 
Magpie’s Nest, by Isabel Paterson, $1.40.—The 
Wanderer on a Thousand Hills, by Edith Wherry, 
$1.40.—Mr. Cushing and Mile. Du Chastel, by 
Frances Rumsey, $1.40.—The End of the Flight, by 
Burton Kline, $1.40.—Sea Plunder, by H. de Vere 
Stacpoole, $1.30.—A Little World Apart, by George 
Stevenson, $1.35.—Giddy Mrs. Goodyer, by Mrs. 
Horace Tremlett, $1.25.—Chin Music, by Keble 
Howard, $1.—The Dancing Hours, by Harold Ohl- 
son, $1.25.—Jimmy’s Wife, by Jessie Champion, 
$1.25. (John Lane Co.) 

The Crystal Age, by W. H. Hudson, $1.50.—The 
Purple Land, by W. H. Hudson, $1.50.—The Wave, 
by Algernon Blackwood, $1.50.—The Way Hearts 
Go, by Laurence Hayward, $1.50.—April Folly, 
W St. John Lucas, $1.50.—Grail Fire, by Zephine 
Humphrey, $1.50.—If Wishes Were Horses, by 
Countess Barcynska, $1.50.—No Graven Image, by 
Hilda P. Cummings, $1.50.—Petunia, by Mrs. 


George Wemyss, $1.35.—The Highwayman, by H. 
C. Bailey, $1.50.—Greater than the Greatest, by 
Hamilton Drummond, $1.50.—The Golden Arrow, 
by 7 $1.50.—The Enlightenment of 
Vv 


Paulina, Ellen Wilkins Tomkins.—Seen and 


illus., $1.20. t of a Clear Sky, by Maria Thomp- 
son Daviess, $1.—Wildfire, by e Grey, $1.35.— 
They of the High Trails, by Hamlin Garland.— 
In a Little Town, by Rupert Hughes, illus., $1.35. 
—The Lifted Veil, by Basil King, illus., $1.40.— 
Sudden Jim, by Clarence Budington Kelland, $1.35. 
—To the Last Penny, by Edwin Lefevre, $1.35.— 
The Job, by Sinclair Lewis, $1.35.—The Confes- 
sions of a Social Secretary, by Corinne Lowe, $1.25. 
—Second Youth, by Allan Updegraff, $1.35.—Over 
the Border, by Herman Whitaker, $1.40.—Where 
Your Treasure Is, by Holman Day, illus., $1.40. 
(Harper & Brothers.) 


Nothing Matters, by H. Beerbohm Tree, $1.60.—The 


Long Journey, by Elsie Singmaster, $1.—The Spring 
Song, by Forrest Reid, $1.40.—The Phoenix, by 
Constance M. Warren, $1.40.—-The Road to Under- 
standing, by Eleanor H. Porter, illus., $1.40.—Edith 
Bonham, by Mary Hallock Foote, $1.50.—The 
Ford, by Austin, illus., $1.50.—The Way of 
the Wind, by Eugenia Brooks Frothingham, $1.40. 
— by Arthur Stanwood Pier, illus., $1.50.— 
The .Yukon Trail, by William MacLeod Raine, 
illus., $1.35.—The Triflers, by Frederick Orin 
Bartlett, illus., $1.40. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 


The Beetle, by Richard Marsh, $1.50.—The Way of 


Pelle the Conqueror, b 





the Winepress, by W. Riley, $1.50.—The Hundredth 
y Ethel M. Dell, $1.50.—The Rubbish 
Heap, by “Rita,” $1.40.—Antony Gray,—Gar- 
dener, by Leslie Moore, $1.50.—The Man in Even- 
ing Dress, by John Reed Scott, $1.50.—The Gun 
Brand, by James B. Hendryx, $1.50.—The Stars 
in Their Courses, by Hilda M. Sharp, $1.50.—The 
Yeoman Adventurer, by George W. Gough, $1.40.— 
All-of-a-Sudden Carmen, by Gustave Kobbé, illus., 
$1.25.—The Livery of Eve, by F. W. Bain, $1.50. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Martin Anderson Nexé, Eng- 
lish translation by Jessie Muir and Bernard Miall, 
in 4 vols., each $1.50.—The Girl, by Katharine 
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Keith, $1.35.—Treasure, by Gertride S. Mathews, | 
illus., $2. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

Summer, by Edith Wharton, $1.40.—The Quest of 
Ledgar Dunstan, by Alfred Tresidder Sheppard, 
$1.50.—The Man Next Door, by Emerson Hough, 
illus., $1.50—Mag Pye, by the Baroness von 
Hutten, $1.50.—Shoestrings, by Maxmilian Foster, 
illus., $1.35.—An Alabaster Box, by Mary Wilkins 
Freeman and Florence Morse Kingsley, illus., $1.50. 
—Pippin, by Laura E. Richards, $1.40.—Dumb- 
Bell of Brookfield, by John Taintor Foot, illus., 
$1.35.— Joan, by Amelia E. Barr, $1.50.—Enchant- 
ment, by E. Temple Thurston, $1.50.—McdAllister’s 
Grove, by Marion Hill, $1.50.—The Dark Star, by 
Robert W. Chambers, illus., $1.50.—Susan Lenox, 
Her Fall and Rise, by David Graham Phillips, 2 
vols., $2.50. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

The Derelict: and Other Stories, by Phyllis Bottome, 
illus., $1.35.—The Stingy Receiver, by Eleanor 
Hallowell Abbott, illus., $1—Aurora the Mag- 
nificent, by Gertrude Hall, illus., $1.40.—Slippy 
McGee, by Marie Conway Oemler, $1.35. (The 
Century Co.) 

The Created Legend, by Feodor Sologub, $1.35.— 
Lydia of the Pines, by Honoré Willsie, $1.40— 
In the Wilderness, by Robert Hichens, $1.50. 
—Kiddies, by J. J. Bell, $1.50.—Bindle, by Herbert 
Jenkins, $1.35.—Children of Fate, by Marice 
Rutledge, $1.35.—Brandon of the Engineers, by 
Harold Bindloss, $1.35. (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 

Brian Banaker’s Autobiography, by W. B. Trites, $2. 
—The Echo of Voices, by Richard Curle, $1.35.— 
The Confessions of a Little Man During Great 
Days, translated from the Russian of Leonid 
Andryev by R. S. Townsend, $1.35.—Backwater, by 
Dorothy Richardson, $1.35. (Alfred A. Knopf.) 

Tales of the Revolution, by Michael Artzibashef, 
$1.50.—A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, 
by James Joyce, $1.50.—Dubliners, by James 
Joyce, $1.50.—The Prussian Officer and other 
Stories, by D. H. Lawrence, $1.50. (B. W. 
Huebsch. ) 

Lewis Seymour and Some Women, by George Moore, 
revised edition, $1.50.—Confessions of a Young 
Man, by George Moore, revised edition, $1.30.— 
Exploits of Juve, by Pierre Souvestre and Marcel 
Allain, $1.35.—Their Lives, by Violet Hunt, $1.35. 
(Brentano’s.) 

The Good Girl, by Vincent O’Sullivan, $1.50.—The 
Middle Pasture, by Mathilde Bilbro, illus., $1.25.— 
The Best Short Stories of 1916 and the Yearbook 
of the American Short Story, edited by Edward J. 
O’Brien, $1.50. (Small, Maynard & Co.) 

The Torch-Bearers of Bohemia, 4 V. I. Kryshanov- 
skaya, translated by Juliet M. Soskice, $1.40.— 
The Hand of Fu-Manchu, by Sax Rohmer, $1.35. 
—A Dominie Dismissed, by A. 8. Neill, $1.—Dicky, 
Knight Errant, by Isabel Maud Peacock, $1.35.— 
Martin Valliant, by Warwick Deeping, $1.40. 
(Robert M. McBride & Co.) 

His Own Country, by Paul Kester, $1.75.—The Light 
in the Clearing, by Irving Bacheller, illus., $1.50.— 
Someone and Somebody, by Porter Emerson 
Browne, illus., $1.35.—Gullible’s Travels, by Ring 
Lardner, $1.25.—What He Least ted, by Hol- 
worthy Hall, illus., $1.50—Plunder, by Arthur 8. 
Roche, illus., $1.35.—The Tiger’s Coat, by Elizabeth 
Dejeans, illus., $1.50—The Thoroughbred, by 
Henry Kitchell Webster, illus., $1.35. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) 

The Druid Path, by Marah Ellis Ryan, $1.35.—The 
Son of Tarzan, by Edgar Rice Burroughs, illus., 
$1.30.—The Rustler of Wind River, by G. W. 





Ogden, $1.30. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 








The Chosen People, by Sidney L. Nyburg, $1.40.— 
The Mark of Cain, by Carolyn Wells, $1.35.— 
Angele, by Edmond Tarbé, translated from the 
French by H. W. Bartol, $1.25.—Oh, Mary, Be 
Careful! by George Weston, $1. (J. B. Lippincott 


Co.) 

Till the Clock Stops, by J. J. Bell, $1.35.—Turn to 
the Right, by John Mosson, $1.35.—The Manne- 
quin, by Julie M. Lippmann, illus., $1.30.—The 
Lure of the Desert, by Kathlyn Rhodes, $1.40.— 
The Sapphire Story Book, compiled by Penrhyn W. 
Coussens, frontispiece in color, by Maxfield Parrish, 
$1.50.—The Ways of Jane: a tale with which the 
Wise and Prudent have no concern, by Mary Finley 
Leonard, $1.30.—When the High-Brow Joined the 
Outfit, by Nina Wilcox Putnam and Norman 
Jacobsen, $1.25.—The Shifting Spell, by Leslie 
Probyn, $1.35.—The Vintage, by Sylvia Chatfield 
Bates, illus., 75 cts. (Duffield & Co.) 

Dollars and Cents, by Albert Payson Terhune, illus., 
$1.35.—Bucking the Tiger, by Achmed Abdullah, 
$1.35.—The Master of Bonne Terre, by William 
Antony Kennedy, $1.50. (Robert J. Shores.) 

Teepee Neighbors, by Grace Coolidge, $1.50.—Canaan, 
by Graca Aranha, $1.50.—Rinconete and Cortadillo, 
by Cervantes, translated by Mariano J. Lorente, 
illus., $1.25. (The Four Seas Co.) 

Marie Grubbe, by J. P. Jacobsen, $1.50. (American 
Scandinavian Foundation.) 

Mistress Anne, by Temple Bailey, $1.35.—Sube Cane, 
by Edward Bellamy Partridge, $1.35. (The Penn 
Publishing Co. 

Ganga Dass, by Harvey Reeves Calkins, 25 cts.—Give 
My Love to Maria, by Florence Guertin Tuttle. 
(The Abingdon Press.) 

The Postmaster’s Daughter, by Louis Tracy, $1.35.— 
Wilt Thou Torchy, by Sewell Ford, illus., $1.35. 
(Edward J. Clode.) 

Doubloons and the Girl, by John Maxwell Forbes, 
illus., $1.25.—Apron Strings, by Eleanor Gates, 
$1.35.—The Mission of Janice Day, by Helen 
Beecher Long, illus., $1.25—Cap’n Abe, Store- 
keeper, by James A. Cooper, illus., $1.25. (Sully 
& Kleinteich.) 

The Son of His Father, by Ridgwell Cullum, $1.35.— 
The Unhallowed Harvest, by Homer Greene, $1.35. 
(George W. Jacobs & Co.) 

The House of Landell, or Follow and Find, by Ger- 
= Erastus Whitney, $1.35. (R. F. Fenno & 


-) 

The Road of Ambition, by Elaine Sterne, illus., $1.35. 
—The Case of Mary Sherman, by Jasper Erving 
Brady, illus., $1.35. (The Britton Publishing Co.) 

West Is West, by Eugene Manlove Rhodes, $1.40.— 
The Secret of the Storm Country, by Grace Miller 
White, $1.35—His Own Home Town, by Larry 
Evans, $1.40. (H. K. Fly Co.) 

The Girl by the Roadside, by Varick Vanardy, illus., 
$1.35.—His Dear Unintended, by J. Breckenridge 
Ellis, illus., $1.35.—Eve Junior, by Reginald Heber 
Patterson, illus., $1.25.—The Lady of Mystery 
House, by George C. Shedd, illus., $1.35.—The 
Coast of Opportunity, by Page Philips, illus., $1.35. 
—The Other Woman, by Octavus Cohen and 
J. U. Giesy, illus., $1.25. (Macaulay Co.) 

World Travel Tales, by Edmund Mitchell, illus.—The 
Temple of Death, by Edmund Mitchell. (Menzies 
Pu ing Co.) 

The Great Corrector, by Percival W. Wells, $1.30.— 
Dom Quick Jota, by Tom Seavy, $1.50.—The 
Major of the Kettle-Drum, anonymous, paper, 25 
ets. (Bartlett Publishing Co.) 

Stories of the Occult, by Dan A. Stitzer $1.25.— 
The Wheel of Destiny, by Samuel H. Borofsky, 
$1.35.—A Modern , by May Lincoln, 
illus., $1.25. (Richard G. Badger.) 
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TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


Brazil: Today and Tomorrow, by Lillian Elwyn 
Elliott, illus., $2.50.—Impressions of Russia, 
Stephen Graham, illus., $2.25.—Alaska: the Great 
Country, by Ella Higginson, illus., $2.50.—The 
Danish West Indies, by Waldemar Westergaard, 
illus., $2.50.—Mount Ranier: a Record of Explora- 
tions, edited by Edmond 8. Meany, illus., $2. (The 
Macmillan Co.) 

Idle Days in Patagonia, by W. H. Hudson, $1.50. 

A Naturalist in Borneo, by Robert W. C. Shel- 
ford, edited by Edward B. Poulton.—Two Summers 
in the Ice-Wilds of Eastern Karakoram, by F. B. 
and W. H. Workman, illus., $8.—From the Gulf to 
Ararat, by G. E. Hubbard. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

Forty-Five Years in China, by Timothy Richard, 
illus., $3.50.—The Lost Cities of Ceylon, by G. E. 
Mitton, illus., $3.50.—The Russians; an Interpreta- 
tion, by Richardson Wright, $1.50. (Frederick A. 
Stokes Co.) 

The American Geographical Society Series: The 
Andes of Southern Peru, by Isaiah Bowman, illus., 

—Language and Nationality in Europe by Leon 
Dominian, with maps, $3. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

The Heart of the Balkans, by Demetra Vaka, $1.50. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

Across Asia Minor on Foot, by W. J. Childs, illus., 
$3.50. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

In Canada’s Wonderful Northland, by W. Tees Cur- 
ran and H. A. Calkins, illus., $2.50.—The Old 
World through Old Eyes, by Mary 8. Ware, illus., 
$2.—Going Abroad Overland, by David M. Steele, 
illus., $1.50. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Along the Pacific by Land and Sea, by C. W. John- 
ston, $1.25. (Rand MeNally & Co.) 

My People, by Caradoc Evans, $1.35. (Duffield & 
Co.) 

China Inside Out, by George A. Miller, illus., $1. 
(Abingdon Press.) 

Passaconaway in the White Mountains, by Charles E. 
Beals, Jr., illus., $1.50. (Richard G. Badger.) 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS, SOCIOLOGY, ECO- 
NOMICS, AND POLITICS. 


Italy, France and Britain at War, by H. G. Wells, 
$1.50.—American World Politics, by Walter E. 
Weyl, $1.50.—The Story of a School, by Angelo 
Patri, $1.50.—Minimum Cost of Living, by Win- 
ifred S. Gibbs, 75 ets —The League to Enforce 
Peace, by Robert Goldsmith, $1.50.—The Extent 
and Scope of Jewish Philanthropy, by Boris D. 
Bogen, $2. (The Macmillan Co.) 

Greater Italy, by William K. Wallace, with maps, 


$2.50.—International Realities, by rey Marshall 
Ti 


Brown, $1.40.—Germany’s Commercial of the 
World, by Henri Hauser, $1.65.—Euro nbound, 
by L. March Phillipps, $1.75.—Port Sunlight, by 
T. Raffles Davison, illus., $2.—An Introduction to 
Political Parties and Practical Politics, by P. O. 
Ray, illus., $1.60. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

The Government of England, National, Local, Impe- 
rial, by D. D. Wallace, $2.50.—Studies in Dem- 
ocracy, by Julia H. Gulliver, $1.—The Public De- 
fender, by Mayer C. Goldman, $1.—The American 
Republic and Its Government, by James Albert 
Woodburn, new and revised edition, $2.50. (G. P 
Putnam’s Sons.) 

Woman, by Vance Thompson, $1.25.—The Declining 

Birth-Rate, by the Council of Public Morals, $3.50. 

phy and the World Power, by James 

Fairgrieve.—Patriotism and the Fellowship of 

Nations, by F. Melean Stawell.—Triibner’s Orien- 

tal Series: Economic History of India Under 











British Rule (1757-1837), by Romesh Dutt.— 
Economie History of India in the Victorian Age 
(1837-1900), by Romesh Dutt. (E. P. Dutton & 
Co.) 

Principles of American State Administration, by 
John Mabry Mathews, $2.50.—New Volumes in the 
National unicipal League Series, edited by 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff: Town Planning for 
Small Communities, by Charles 8. Bird, Jr., $1.50; 
Municipal Functions, by Herman G. James, $2.; 
Excess Condemnation, by R. E. Cushman, $2.— 
Women and Work, by Hellen Marie Bennett, $1.50. 
(D. Appleton & Co.) 

Essays in War-Time: Further Studies in the Task 
of Social Hygiene, by Havelock Ellis, $1.50.— 
Railroad Valuation, by Homer Bews Vanderblue, 
$1.50. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

Are We Capable of Self Government? by Frank W. 
Noxon, $2.—Harpers’s Modern Science Series: The 
Offender, by Burdette Gibson Lewis, $2. (Harper 
& Brothers.) 

Present-Day Europe: Its National States of Mind, 
by T. Lothrop Stoddard, $2.—Inside the British 
Isles, by Arthur Gleason, illus., $2.—The Immigrant 
and the Community, by Grace " Abbott, $1.50. (The 
Century Co.) 

The Railroad Problem, by Edward Hungerford, $1.50. 
—The Japanese Invasion, by Jesse Frederick 
Steiner, $1.25.—Human Welfare Work in Chicago, 
edited by Col. H. C. Carbaugh, $1.50.—The Prin- 
ciples of Natura! Taxation, by C. B. Fillebrown, 
illus., $1.50.—Ultimate Democracy and Its Making, 
by Newell L. Sims, $1.50.—The National Social 
Science Series: edited by Frank L. MeVey, The 
Psychology of Citizenship, by Arland D. Weeks, 
50 ets.; The State and Government, by Jeremiah 
8. Young, 50 ets.; Social Environment, by George 
R. Davies, 50 ects. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 

The Administration of an American City, by John 
Purroy Mitchel, $1.—Crime Prevention, by Arthur 
Woods, $1.—Municipal Utilities, by Milo R. Malt- 
bie, $1—Single Tax Movement in the United 
States, by Arthur Nichols Young, $1.50. (Prince- 
ton University Press.) 

The Menace of Japan, by Frederick McCormick, with 
map, $2.—Criminal iology, by Enrico Ferri, 
0). by Joseph I. Kelly, $5. (Little, Brown 






Latin America and the United States, by Elihu 
Root, edited by Robert Bacon and James Brown 
Secott.—Essays in the Earlier History of American 
Corporations, by Joseph Stancliffe Davis, illus., 2 
vols. (Harvard University Press.) 

Agriculture in Oxfordshire: a Survey, by John Orr, 
illus., $2.90. (Oxford University Press.) 

The Shield, edited by Gorky, Andreyev, and Sologub, 
$1.25. —Crimes of Charity, by Konrad Bercovici, 
$1.50.—Mutual Aid: A Factor of Evolution, by 
P. Kropotkin, new edition, $1.25. (Alfred A. 
Knopf.) 

The Conditions of Labor in American Industries, by 
W. Jett Lauck, and Edgar Sydenstricker, $1.75. 
(Funk & Wagnalls Co. 

The Riddle of Ireland, by Francis Hackett, $1.50.— 
Municipal Ownership, by Carl D. Thompson, $1. 
—The Small Family System: Is It Injurious or 
Immoral? by C. V. Drysdale, $1.50. (B. W. 
Huebsch.) 

American Socialism of the Present Day, by Jessie 
Wallace Hughan, revised edition, $1. 55. (John 
Lane Co.) 

Motherhood, by C. Gasquoine Hartley, $2. (Dodd, 

Mead & Co.) 
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A Social History of the American Family from 
Colonial Times to the Present, Vol. I: Colonial 


Period, by Arthur W. Calhoun, $5. 
H. Clark Co.) 


(The Arthur 


Studies in the Social Sciences, Vol. VI, Nos. 1, 2, The | 


Veto Power of the Governor of Illinois, by N. H. 
Debel,—No. 3, The Household Management of a 
Tudor Noble by P. V. B. Jones. (University of 
Tilinois. ) 


The Emancipation of the American City. by Walter T. | 


Arndt, $1.50. (Duffield & Co.) 


The Constitution of Canada in Its History and | 


Practical Working, by William Renwick Riddell, 
$1.15. (Yale University Press.) 

Standards of American Legislation, by Ernst Freund, 
$1.50.—Unfair Competition, by W. H. 8. Stevens, 
$1.50.—Publications of the American Sociological 
Society, Vol. XI, 1916, $1.50. (University of 
Chicago Press.) 

Turkey, Greece and the Great Powers, by G. F. Abbot, 
with maps, $3. (Robert M. McBride & Co.) 

A Modern Purgatory, by Carlo de Fornaro, $1.25. 
(Mitchell Kennerly.) 

Janus and Vesta, by Benchara Branford, $2. (Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co.) 

The Destiny of the United States, by Snell Smith, 
$1.50. (Robert J. Shores.) 

Civies for Coming Americans, by Peter Roberts, illus., 
50 ets. (Association Press.) 

The Problems of the Unemployed, by W. 8. Williams, 
$1.—The Commercialization of Leisure, by James 
P. Sizer, 75 cts. (Richard G. Badger.) 

Arbitration in Industrial Disputes, by Henry A. 
Atkinson, 10 ets. (American Baptist Publication 
Society.) 


BOOKS ON THE GREAT WAR. 





Germanism from Within, by A. D. McLaren, $3.— | 
Termination of War and Treaties of Peace, by | 


Coleman Phillipson, $6.—Philosophy and War, by 
E. Boutroux, $1.75.—German Policy before the 
War, by G. W. Prothero, $1.—In the Claws of the 
Jerman Eagle, by Albert R. Williams, $1.50.—Ger- 
man, Slav, and Magyar, by Seton Watson.—The 
Unbroken Line, by H. Warner Allen, $2.50.—Ger- 
many in Defeat, by Count Charles de Souza, $2.— 
A Balkan Freebooter, by Jan Gordon, $3.—A 
Student in Arms, by Donald Hankey, $1.50.— 
Grapes of Wrath, by Boyd Cable, $1.50.—The Red 
Watch, by Colonel J. A. Currie, $1.50.—Maple 
Leaves in Flanders Fields, by Herbert Rae, $1.75. 
—With a B. P. Scout in Gallipoli, by E. Y. Priest- 





Obstacles to Peace, by S. S. McClure, $2.—Getting 
Together, by Ian Hay, 50 cts—At Suvla Bay, by 
John Hargrave, illus., $1.50.—Campaign Diary of a 
French Officer, by René Nicolas, translated by 
Katharine Babbitt, $1.25.—Letters from a French 
Hospital, $1.25.—The Issue, by J. W. Headlam, $1. 
—Nationalism vs. Internationalism, by Ramsay 
Muir, $1.25.—A Confusion of Tongues, by Paul 
Revere Frothingham, $1.25.—Outposts of the Fleet, 
by Edward Noble, 60 cts. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

The War After the War, by Isaac F. Marcosson, 
$1.25.—To Verdun from the Somme, by Harry E. 
Brittain, $1—Canada Chaps, by F. G. Sime, 75 
ets.—Russian Chaps, by M. C. Lethbridge, 75 cts. 
(John Lane Co.) 

Bullets and Billets, by Bruce Bairnsfather, illus., 
$1.50.—The Treatment of Armenians in the Otto- 
man Empire, 1915-16, $1.—The Revolt in Arabia, 
by C. Snouck Hurgrenje, 75 cts. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.) 

The War of Democracy, with an introduction by Vis- 
count Bryce, $2.—Sea Warfare, by Rudyard Kip- 
ling, $1.25.—Getting Together, by Ian Hay, 50 cts. 
—Flying for France, by James R. McConnel, $1. 
—An Uncensored Diary, by Ernesta Drinker Bul- 
litt, $1.25.—England and the War, by André Chev- 
rillon, with a preface by Rudyard Kipling, $2.—The 
Russian Advance, by a Washburn, illus., 
$1.25. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

The Provocation of France, by Jean Charlemagne 
Bracq, $1.25.—The War of Ideas; an Address to 
the Royal Colonial Institute, by Sir Walter Raleigh, 
6d.—In View of the End: a Retrospect and a 
Prospect, by William Sanday, 40 ects. (Oxford 
University Press.) 


The Ruhleben Prison Camp, by Israel Cohen, illus., 
$2.50.—My Second Year of the War, by Frederick 
Palmer, $1.50.—The Battle of Verdun, by Henry 
Dugard, $1.50. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

Central Europe, by Friedrich Naumann, translated 
from the German by Christabel Meredith, $3. 
(Alfred A. Knopf.) 


| German War Finance, by M. J. Bonn, $1.—A Ger- 


man.—Women in War, by Francis Gribble—Only | 


a Dog, by Bertha Smith, $1—From Dart- 


edited by his Mother, 60 cts. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


man Deserter’s War Experience, $1.—Culture and 
War, by Simon Nelson Patten, 60 cts. (B. W. 
Huebsch.) 

Joseph Pennell’s Pictures of War Work in England, 
with an introduction by H. G. Wells, $1.50. (J. 
B. Lippincott Co.) 

*Neath Verdun, by Maurice Genevoix, $1.60. (Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co.) 


| Modern War, by C. R. W. Nevi , illus., $3.50.— 
mouth to the Dardanelles, A Midshipman’s Log, | weed to Flas ae nae Se 


Why Men Fight: a Method of Abolishing the Inter- | 


national Duel, by Bertrand Russell, $1.50.—Inside 
the German Empire, by Herbert Bayard Swope, 


with a foreword by James W. Gerard, illus., $2.— | 
The Adventures of the U-202, by Baron Spiegel 


von und zu Peckelsheim, $1.—The Red Rugs of 


Tarsus, by Helen Davenport Gibbons, $1.25.—Short | 


Rations: an American Woman in Germany, by 
- ~ cr Z. Doty, illus. $1.50. (The Century 


-) 
Italy at War, by E. Alexander Powell, illus.—The 
Pan-German Plot Unmasked, by André Chéradame, 
with an introduction by Lord Cromer, with maps, 
$1.25.—The Basis of Durable Peace, by “Cosmos, 
A Distinguished Publicist,” 50 cts—Europe Un- 
bound, by L. March Phillipps, $1.75. rman 
Imperialism and International Law, by Jacques 
Marquis Dampierre, illus., $3.50. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons.) 


Forced to Fight, by Erich Erichsen, $1. 
M. McBride & Co.) 

The Diary of a French Army Chaplain, by Abbé 
Felix Klein, $1.25.—Via Pacis (a Way to Peace), 
by Harold F. McCormick, 60 cts. (A. C. MeClurg 
& Co.) 

The Latin at War, by Will Irwin, $1.75.—Great 
Britain’s Part, by Paul D. Cravath, $1. (D. 
Appleton & Co.) 

Alsace-Lorraine, a study in conquest, by David Starr 
Jordan, $1. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 

Journal of Small Things, by Helen Mackay, $1.30. 
(Duffield & Co.) 

Heart Messages from the Trenches, by Nellie R. 
Taylor, $1.50. (Robert J. Shores.) 

Timoteo at the Front: an Interrupted Message from 

the Trenches, annotated by W. H. Morse, foreword 

by Dan B. Brummitt, paper 15 cts. (The Abingdon 

Press. ) 


(Robert 
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ART, ARCHITECTURE, MUSIC, AND 
ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Sixty Paintings by Winslow Homer, $15.—Sixty 
Paintings by Alexander Wyant, described by Eliot 
Clark, $15.—Landseape and Painters of 
America, by Frederic Fairchild Sherman.—John 
Twachtman, by Lewis Palmer Skidmore, $10. 
(Frederic Fairchild Sherman.) 

Whistler, by Theodore Duret, illus., $3.75.—Tech- 
nique of Pictorial 1a Be Lips by yon) L. Ander- 
son, illus., $2.50. > 

The Ideals of Printing, by Comyns Carr, illus., 
$2.—Historic Silver of the Colonies and its Makers, 
by Francis Hill Bigelow, illus., $5.—A Second Book 
of Operas: Their Histories, Their Plots and Their 
Music, by Henry Edward Krehbiel, illus., $2. (The 
Maemillan Co.) 


Lombard Architecture, by Arthur Kingsley Porter, 
illus., 4 vols, $50. per set. (Yale University 


Press. ) 
Six Lectures on a a Ralph Adams Cram, 
aude Bragdon, $2. 


Thomas ae > 
( Universit 

Decorative iy ot Caine in je or Random Ob- 
servations on the Eternal Fitness of Things from 
a Decorative Point of View, by W. Franckl 
Paris, illus., $5.—Paul Manship, Sculptor, by A. 
Gallatin, illus., $5.—Earl Kitchener of 
by Charles Horsfall, illus., $7.50.—Pictures of 
Ruined Belgium, sketches by Louis Berden, French 
text by Georges Verdavaine, translated by J. Lewis 
May, $3.—Arts and Crafts, illus., $3.—. of the 
British Empire Overseas, ‘lus., $3.—The Studio 
Year-Book of Decorative Art, illus., $2.50.—Form: 
- ly of the Arts, edited by Austin O. Spare 

Francis Marsden, $2.50.—Our Hospital A. B. 

ictures by Joyce Dennys, verses by Hampden 
Gore on and M. C, Tindall, $1.—American Pictures 
and their Painters, by L. M. Bryant, illus., $3. 
(John Lane Co.) 

Harper’s Fine Art Series, edited by George H. Chase; 
A History of Architecture, by Fiske Kimball and 
George Harold Edgell, illus. $3. (Harper & 
Brothers. ) 

The New Movement in Art in America, by Willard 
Huntington Wright, illus., $2. (Mitchell Ken- 
nerley.) 

Ancient Marbles in the Collection of the Hispanic 
Society of America, by J. Pijoan; A + 9 of 
Spanish Glass in the Hispanic Society of —- 
by Edwin Atlee Barber, illus.; Spanish Architec- 
ture of the 16th Century, by Arthur Byne and 
Mildred Stapley (for the Hispanic Society of 
America). (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Renascence Tombs of Rome, by Gerald S. Davies, $6. 
—Douris and the Painters of Greek Vases, by 
Edmond Pottier, $2.50. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

Japanese Art Motives, by Maude Rex Allen, illus., 

. (A. C. MeClurg & Co.) 

Euthymides and his Fellows, th reon, Joseph Clark Hoppin, 
illus. (Harvard University Press. 

The Study and Enjoyment of Pictures, by Gertrude 
Richardson Brigham, illus., $1.25. (Sully & Klein- 
teich.) 

Beethoven, by Romain Rolland, translated by A. 
Eaglefield Hull, $1.50. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

Music and Life, Thomas Whitney Surette, $1.25. 
(Houghton Mi Co.) 

Whole World Music Series, edited by Albert E. 
Wier: Light Opera at Home, 75 cts.—Modern 
Piano Pieces the Whole World Pla 75 ets.— 
Ballads the Whole World Sings, 75 cts.—Dance 
Music the Whole World Plays, 75 cts. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co.) 





Harmonic Analysis, by George F. Schwartz, $1, 
(Richard G. Badger.) 

American Song Book, by Charles H. Levermore. 
(Ginn & Co.) 

The New Archmwological Discoveries, by Camden M. 
Cobern, illus., $3. (Funk & Wagnalls Co.) 


SCIENCE. 


Animal Micrology, by Michael F. Guyer, $2.—The, 
Biology of Twins, b 7 Horatio H. Newman, $1.25.— 7 
A Chemical Sign of Life, by Shiro Tashiro, $1.— 
Studies in Stichomythia, by Leonard J. Hancock, 
75 ets.—The Electron, by Robert A. Milliken, $1.25. 
—Finite Collineation Groups, by Hans F. Blich- 
feldt, $1.50.—Parallaxes of 47 Stars derived from 
meee gr with a 40-inch refractor, Vol. IV, by 
‘rederick Slocum and Alfred Mitchell. (Univer. 
sity of Chicago Press. 

A Year of Costa Rican Natural History, by Amelia 
8. Calvert and Philip P. Calvert, illus., $3.—Psy- 
chology and Metaphysics, by May Sinclair—A 
Short History of ww by W. T. _— and 
H. W. Tyler, $2.50. (The Macmillan Co.) 

Kiln Drying Wood, by H. T. Tieman, $4.—Harvey 
Lectures, 1915-16, $2.50.—Laws of Physical Science, 
by Edwin z Northrup, $2.—Vaporizing of Paraffin 
for Motors, by Edward Butler, $1.25. 
(J. B. oe cott Co.) 


The Growth of Medicine: from the Earliest Times to 
about 1800, by Albert H. Buck, illus., $5.—Organ 
-~ and Environment as Illustrated by the Physi. 

by “ey Scott Hal 


of Breathing, 
cy University 
Biological Monographs, Vol. III, No. 3, Studies on 
North American Polystomidae, 
and Paramphistomidae, by 
ard.—No. 4, Colors and Color Patterns of the 
Beetles, by’ Victor Ernest Shelford. (University 
of Illinois.) 
The Origin a Evolution of Life, by Henry Fair- 
field Osborn, illus. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 
An Introduction to Biology and Other Papers, b: 
D. Darbishire, $2.50. (Punk & Wagnalls ( Co.) ha 
Industrial and Manufacturing Chemistry: Inorganic, 
by Geoffrey Martin, 2 awd illus., $7.50 per vol.— 
Telephone ‘Apparatus, Introduction to the Theory 
and opment, by George D. Shepardson, $3.— 
The Science and Practice of Photography, by John 
-.. Roebuck, $2. (D. Appleton & Co.) 
ical Chemistry of Vital Phenomena, by G 
“MeClendon, illus., $2. (Princeton University Press) 
The World’s Minerals, by Leonard J. Spencer and 
W. D. Hamman, illus., $2.75.—The Story of Iron 
and Steel, by L. W. Spring, illus., $2.50. (Freder- 
ick A. Stokes Co.) 


NATURE AND OUTDOOR LIFE. 


Your National Parks, by Enos A. Mills, illus., $2.50. 
—A Handbook of Birds of the Western United 
States, by Florence Merriam Bailey, illus., $3.50.— 
Hints on Landscape Gardening, by Prince Puckler 
von Muskau, edited by Samuel Parsons, illus., $3. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Beautiful Gardens in America, Louise Shelton, 
illus., $5.—Annuals and Biennials, by Gertrude 
Jekyll, illus., $3.—Continuous Bloom in America, 
by Louise Shelton, illus., $2.—Studies in Gardening, 
by A. Clutton-Broek, $2.—The Joyous Art of 
Gardening, by Frances Duncan, illus., $1.50.—The 
Well-Considered Garden, by Mrs. Francis "King, 
illus., $2.—Wayside Flowers of Summer, by Har- 
riet L. Keeler, illus., $1.35.—Guide to the Nature 
Treasures of New York Ci , by George N. Pindar, 

illus., 75 ets. (Charlies Se bner’s Sons.) 


dane, $1.25. 
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The Bird Study Book, by T. Gilbert Pearson, $1.25. 
—The Pocket Garden Library, edited by Leonard 
Barron: Vol. I, Flowers of Spring, by Ellen Eddy 
Shaw; Vol. II, Flowers of Early Summer, by Ellen 
Eddy Shaw; Vol. II7, Flowers of Late Summer, 
by en Eddy Shaw; Vol. IV, Flowers of Win- 
ter—Indoors and Out, by Montague Free, illus. in 
colors, each $1.25 —Friends in Feathers, by Gene 
Stratton-Porter, illus., $3.50.—Aristocrats of the 
Garden, by Ernest H. Wilson, illus., $5.—The Little 
Nature Library: Birds Worth Knowing, by Neltje 
Blanchan; Butterflies Worth Knowing, by Clarence 
M. Weed: ‘Trees Worth Knowing, by Julia Ellen 
Rogers; Flowers Worth Knowing, Asa Don 
$0) illus., each $1.60. .(Doubleday, Page 

The Mysteries of the Flowers, by Herbert W. Faulk- 
ner, illus., $2.—Trout Lore, by Warren O. Smith, 


illus., $2.—The Human Side of Trees, by Royal 
(Freder- 


Dixon and Franklyn Fitch, illus., $1.60. 
ick A. Stokes Co.) 

The Way to Study Birds, by John Dryden Kuser, 

- illus., $1.50. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

The Birds of the Yellowstone, by M. P. Skinner, 
illus., $1.75.—The Sand Dunes of Indiana, by E. 
Stillman Bailey, illus., $1.75. (A.°C. MeClurg 
& Co.) 

The Book of Camping, - F A. Hyatt Verrill, illus., 
$1.25. (Alfred A. Knopf.) 

The Book of the Peony, by Mrs. Edward Harding, 
illus., $6.—The Practical Book of Outdoor Rose 
Growing, by George C. Thomas, Jr., illus., $2. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

Cabins, Camps and Cottages, edited y 3 Richardson 
Wright, illus., $1.50.—How to Make Concrete Gar- 
den Furniture and Accessories, edited by John T. 
Fallon, illus., $1.50. (Robert M. McBride & Co.) 

Pets: their History and Care, by Lee S. Crandall, 
illus., $2. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

Everybody ’s Flower Garden, by H. H. Thomas, 
illus., 75 ects—Fruit-Growing for Amateurs, b 
H. H. Thomas, illus., 75 cts. (Funk & Wa 
Co.) 

The Natural History of Chautauqua, by Vaughan 
MacCaughey, $1. (B. W. Huebsch.) 

The Culture and Diseases of the Sweet-Pea, by Prof. 
J. J. Taubenhaus. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

Forest Fancies, by Lucy C. Kellerhouse, illus., $1.50. 
(Duffield & Co.) 

The Nature Style in Landscape Gardening, by Frank 
A. Waugh, illus., $2.50. (Richard G. Badger.) 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 


The Social Teachings of the Prophets and Jesus, by 
Charles Foster Kent, $1.50.—Faith in Christ, by 
John J. Moment, $1. 35.—Hebrew-English Vocab- 
ulary to the Book of Genesis, by Rev. James A. 
Kelso.—Faith and Immortality, 8 Rev. E. Griffith- 
Jones, $1.75.—A Harmony of the Synoptic Gospels, 
by Ernest De Witt Burton, $1.25.—The Justification 
of God, by Rev. P. T. Forsyth, 90 cts.—Talks to 
awe People on Ethies, by C. H. Wilson, 75 cts.— 

and Life, by W. Selbie, 75 cts.—The 

Prophecy of Micah, by . ‘J. Tait, 75 cts—The 

Mitton Value of the Revised Version, by George 
75 cts. (Charles Seribner’s Sons.) 

The Pauline Idea of Faith in its Relation to Jewish 
and Hellenistic Religion, by William H Paine 
Hatch.—The Religious History of New land, 
by J. Winthrop Platner. (Harvard University 


Fundamental Questions, by Henry Churchill King, 
$1.50.—St. Paul the Hero, by Rufus M. Jones, 





illus., $1.—Unitarian Thought, by Ephraim Emer- 
ton, new edition, $2—Hebrew Language and Lit- 
erature, Auburn Theological Seminary, $2.50.— 
Studies in Japanese Buddhism, by A. K. Reischauer. 
—The Church and Missionary rvice, by Bishop 
H. Brent, 75 ets—The Christian Ministry and 
Social Problems, a Bishop Charles D. Williams, 
75 ets.—The Apostl Creed To- 4 by Edward 8. 
Drown, 75 cts. porrhe Macmillan 

Studies in the Book of Daniel, by Dobe Dick Wilson, 
$3.50.—The Bible’s Prose Epic of Eve and Her 
Sons, by Eric 8. Robertson, $1.75.—The Spiritual 
Ascent of Man, by W. Tudor Jones, $1.50.—-Hand- 
book of the New Thought, by Horatio W. Dresser, 
‘$1.50.—Christian Science and the Ordinary Man, 
by Walter Stewart Harris, $1.50.—Growth in 
Silence, by Susanna Cocroft, $1.50. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.) 

Religion for Today, by John Haynes-Holmes, $1.50. 
—Archdeacon Wilberforce’s Sermons: The H 
that Is in Me, $1.25, The Secret of the t 
Mind, $1.25, Spiritual Consciousness, $1.25, There 
Is no Death, 75 cts., Seeing God, 75 cts.—Fruits 
of the Spirit, by Hamilton Wright Mabie, $1.25. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

Jesus, the Christ, in the Light of Psychology, by 
G. Stanley Hall, 2 vols., $7.50. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) 

Mohammed and Islam, a translation made by Kate 
Chambers Seelye, of Vor) iiber den Islam 
by Ignaz Goldziher, $3. (Yale ear Press. ) 

The Religions of the World, by samee 4 - Barton, 
$1.50. (University of Chicago Tess. ) 

The Outlook for Religion, by W. E Orchard, $1.50.— 
Rational Orthodoxy, by a Member of the Presby- 

of New York, $1. ot aon & Wagnalls Co.) 
alidity of the Reli Experience, by George 
A. Barrow, $1.50.—A o's Commentary of Scrip- 
ture and Doctrine, by Pater Guilielmus. (Sherman, 


French & Co.) 
Samuel McComb, 50 cts. 


The New Life, by Dr. 
( r & Brothers.) 

Good Tidings of Great Joy, by William F. Butler, 
illus., $2.50.—The Divine Art of Livin; ving, by by Kath- 
leen M. H. oe, 75 cts. (Rand McNally & Co.) 

The Future of Christianity, by D. Macdonald, 5s. 
(Oxford University Press.) 

The Church and the Hour, by Vida D. Scudder, $1.— 
The Necessity of Christ, by Dr. W. E. Orchard, 
$1.25.—Missionary Knights of the Cross, John 
C. Lambert, illus., $1.25.—Missionary Heroines of 
the Cross, by Canon Dawson, $1.25.—Does Christ 
Still Heal, by H. B. Wilson. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

Back to Christ, by Rev. Charles Fiske, $1.—Before 
the Morning Watch, by F. A. Iremonger, 90 cts.— 
The Sacred Way: A Book of Meditations, by Rev. 
Jesse Brett, illus., $1.20.—Wondrous Love: The 
Joy of Personal Devotion to Jesus, $1.20.—Studies 
in Revival, edited by Rev. Cyril C. B. 4g 
T. Guy Rogers, 50 ets.—In Stirring Days, b: 
Bousfield, 20 cts.—Revived Guadendins or, 
the Recovery of Pentecost, by Rev. J. ton 
Thompson, 90 cts.—A Churchman ’s Reading, by 
Charles Lewis Slattery, 50 cts.—Primitive Wor- 
ee and the Prayer Book, by Rev. Walker Gwynne. 

Study of Intercession, by David Jenks. 
(Longmans, Green, & Co.) 

Men Who Missed the Trail, by George Clarke Peck, 
$1.25.—Christian Reality in Modern Light, by 
Frank Ballard, $1. we me Aspects of Oriental 
Religions, by, ,™ Hartman, illus., $1.35.—John 
and His Welings, by Doremus Almy Hayes, $1.75. 
—The Sunda ool Secretary, by Ralph N. Me- 
Entire, illus, $1.25.—Religious Experience, by 
George Preston Mains, $1.25——Temperance Ser- 
mons, edited by Clarence True Wilson, $1.25.— 
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Understanding the Scriptures, Bishop Francis 
J. MeConnell.—The Ministry of and Men, by 
Bishop Wm. McDowell, $1.—The ers’ Worker 


and Work, by Frederica Beard, illus., 75 cts.— 
When Christ Comes Again, by George P. Eckman. 
—The First Easter, by Harold Speakman, illus., 
40 ets. (The Abingdon Press.) 

Christianizing Community Life, by H. F. Ward and 
R. H. Edwards, 60 cts——The Many Sided David, 
by Philip E. Howard, 60 cts.—Meeting the Master, 
by Ozora 8S. Davis, 60 cts—The Life That Wins, 
by Charles W. Gilkey, 40 cts—The Jesus of His- 
tory, by T. R. Glover, $1—The Church of the 
Country Community, by Ernest R. Groves, 50 cts. 
(Association Press.) 


The Girl and Her Religion, by Margaret Slattery, $1. | 


—Just Over the Hill, by Margaret Slattery, 75 
ets.—He Took It Upon Himself, by Margaret 
Slattery, 60 cts—A Girl’s Book of Prayer, by 
Margaret Slattery, 60 cts.—The Girl in Her Teens, 
by ~y-™ Slattery, 50 ets—A Guide for Teach- 
ers of ining Classes, by Mar, t Slattery, 50 
ets.—Talks with the Training by Margaret 
Slattery, 50 cts.—The Charm of the Impossible, by 
Margaret Slattery, 35 cts.—Living Teachers, by 
Margaret Slattery, 35 cts—The Seed, the Soil and 
the Sower, by Margaret Slattery, 35 cts.—The 
Teacher’s Candlestick, by Margaret Slattery, 35 
ets. (The Pilgrim Press.) 

The Pith and Pathos of Frontier Missions, by Bruce 
Kinney, 75 cts.—B. Y. P. U. Handbook, by James 
Asa White, 25 cts—A Community Study, by 
Edwin L. Earp, 10 ets.—The Pulpit ittee, by 
Charles A. McAlpine, 25 cts. (American Baptist 
Publishing Society.) 

The Way to Personality, a Study in Christian Values, 

George B. Robson, $1.25. (Frederick A. Stokes 


.) 
Winning Out, by Rev. Charles H. Stewart, 75 cts. 
(The Little Book Publisher.) 
The Love Letters of John, $1.25. (Mitchell Ken- 


nerly.) 
a Ethelbert Talbot, $1.25. 
-) 


A Bishop’s Message, 
(Geo, W. Jacobs & 

The Story of St. Paul’s Life and Letters, by Pater- 
son Smyth, $1. (James Pott & Co.) 

The Philosophy of Conduct, by 8. A. Martin, $1.50. 
—Selections Moral and Religious from the Works 
of John Ruskin, by Frederick W. Osborn, $1.— 
The Supernatural Revealed by Nature, Francis 
B. Palmer, $1.—The Righteousness of Jehovah, by 
Richard F. Chambers, $1.—The Pedagogics of 
Jesus, by H. M. Tipsword, $1.25.—The Oracles 
of God, by Samuel A. Martin, $1.50.—The Imper- 
ishable Heart, by James Craig Buchanan, $1.25.— 
An Old Wine in a New Bottle, by N. O. Ruggles, 
50 cts. (Richard G. Badger.) 


PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY, AND 
ETHICS. 

Creative Intelligence: Essays in the Pragmatic Atti- 
tude, by John Dewey, and others, $2.—The Phil- 
osophy of William James, by T. Flournoy, trans- 
lated by Edwin B. Holt and William James, Jr., 
$1.40. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

The Order of Nature, by Lawrence Joseph Hender- 


son, $1.50. (Harvard University Press.) 
The Will to Freedom, by John Neville is, $1.25. 
—The Amateur Philosopher, by Carl H. Grabo, 


(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

The Psychol of Behaviour, by Dr. Elizabeth 
Severn, $1.50.—Man’s Unconscious Conflict, by 
Wilfrid Lay, $1.50. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

Mental Conflicts and Misconduct, by William Healy, 
$2.50.—The Psychology of Special Abilities and 





Disabilities, by Augusta F. Bronner, $1.75. (Lit- 
tle, Brown & Go.) 

Social Psychology, by Charles A. Ellwood, $2.— 
Introduction to Rural Sociology, by Paul L. Vogt, 
$2.50.—Mental Adjustments, by Frederic Lyman 
Wells, $2.50.—A Seale of Performance Tests, by 
Rudolph Pintner and Donald G. Paterson, $2. (D. 
Appleton & Co.) 

Baccalaureate Addresses and Other Talks on Kin- 
dred Themes, by Arthur Twining Hadley, $1. 
(Yale University Press.) 

The Law and the Word, by Thomas Troward, $1.50. 
(Robert M. McBride & Co.) 

Our Hidden Forces, by Emil Boirac, $2.50.—Psychical 
and Supra-Normal Forces, illus., $3. (Frederick 
A. Stokes Co.) 

Clinical Studies in Feeble-Mindedness, by Edgar A. 
Doll, illus., $2.50.—Socio-Anthropometry, - 
trice L. Stevenson, $1.—Contributions to Psycho- 
Analysis, by Dr. 8S. Ferenczi, $3.—The Divine Ad- 


ar my by Anna B. Bishop, 75 ects. (Richard G. 
r.) 
The tial Mysticism, by Stanwood Cobb, $1. 


(The Four Seas Co.) 
The Dynamies of Love, by L. H. Gluck, 
(Association Press.) 


EDUCATION AND CHILD STUDY. 

Problems of Secondary Education, by David Snedden, 
$1.50.—The Question as a Factor in Teaching, by 
J. W. Hall and A. C. K. Hall, $1.25.—The Educa- 
tional Bearings of Modern Psychology, by Christa- 
bel M. Meredith, 70 cts——-The Teacher as Artist, 
by Herman Harrell Horne, 70 cts.—English Com- 
— as a Social Problem, by Sterling Andrus 

d, 70 ets. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

The Advanced Montessori Method: two volumes, Vol. 
1, Spontaneous Activity in Education; Vol. 2, The 
Montessori ery. Material, illus., each $2. 
(Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 

Education and Living, by Randolph S. Bourne, $1.25. 
(The Cen Co. 

Should Students Study? by William Foster, 50 cts. 
(Harper & Brothers.) 

The Exceptional Child, by Maximilian P. E. Grosz- 
man, illus., $2. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

Types of Schools for Boys, one vol., including: The 

erican Academy, by Alfred E. Stearns; The 
English Public School, by J. J. Findlater; The 
Manual Training High School, by Milo H. Stuart; 
The Church School, by Eric Parson; Military 
Schools in America, by Cel. L. R. Gignilliat, $1. 
(Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 

Dancing and the Public Schools, by Bishop Matthew 
S. Hughes, paper, 20 cts. Guide to Teachers of 
the Primer Teacher Training, by Arlo Ayres 
Brown, paper, 15 cts. (The Abingdon Press.) 

Tilustrative dwork, by Ella Victoria Dobbs.—The 
Vitalized School, by F. B. Pearson.—How to Teach, 
by George Drayton Strayer and Naomi Norsworthy. 
—Constructive-Play Problems, by William S. Mar- 
ten, illus—The Home ard the Family, by Helen 
Kinne. (The Macmillan Co.) 

Truancy and Non-Attendance in Chicago Public 

Schools, by Edith Abbott and Sophonisba P. 

Breckenridge, $2.— Supplementary Educational 

ny ade by Gray, $1. (University of Chicago 
Tess. 


by Dr. Holmes 
Co. 


75 ets. 


Young . S. Harris, 

$1.25.—An Inductive Study of Standards of Right, 

by Matthew H. Wilson, $1.50.—Principles of Ex- 
ressive Reading, by C. M. Norlie, $1.50. (Richard 
. Badger.) 
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Debaters’ Handbooks on Immigration, Minimum 
Wage, and Military Training in Schools and Col- 
leges, including Military Camps, each $1.25.— 
Questions of the Hour, Social, Economic and 
Industrial, 25 cts. (The H. W. Wilson Co.) 

The Russians and their Language, by Madame N. 
Jarintsov, $2.50. (Mitchell Kennerly.) 


WOMAN AND THE HOME. 


The Ideal Home, by Matilda Lees-Dods, $8.—Four 
Feet on a Fender, by Edward Lee Poll. (E. P. 
Dutton & Co.) 

The Effective Small House, by Lilian Bayliss Green, 
illus., $1.50. (Robert M. McBride & Co.) 

1000 Things a Mother Should Know, by Mae Savell 
Croy, $1.50.—Mrs. Norton’s Cook Book, by Mrs. 
J. Y. Norton, $2.50. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Letters to a Young Housekeeper, by Jane Prince, 
$1.35. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 
essmaking, by Jane Fales, $1.50. (Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons.) 

Home Crafts of Today and Yesterday, by Florence 
Buchanan, illus., $1. (Harper & Brothers.) 

Better Meals for Less Money, by Mary Green, $1. 
(Henry Holt & Co.) 

The Practical Cookbook, by Margaret W. Howard. 
(Ginn & Co.) 

Canning and Preserving, by Ola Powell, illus., $2.— 
Home Labor Saving Devices and How to Make 
Them, by Rhea C. Scott, $1. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

Mrs. Allen’s Cook Book, by Mrs. Ida C. Bailey Allen, 
$1.50. (Small, Maynard & Co.) 

The Bride’s Cook Book, by Marion Harris Neil, 
illus., $1.25. (David McKay.) 

A Thousand Ways to Please a Husband, with Bet- 
tina’s Best ae by Louise Bennett Weaver and 
Helen Cowles Cron, illus., $1.50. (Britton 
Publishing Co.) 

Beautiful Crochet on Household Linen, illus., 75 cts. 

* (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 


BUSINESS AND BUSINESS AFFAIRS. 


Some Legal Phases of Corporate Financing, Reorgan- 
ization and Regulation, by Francis Lynde Stetson, 
James Byrne, Paul D. Cravath, George W. Wick- 
ersham, Gilbert H. Montague, George 8. Coleman, 
ro William D. Guthrie, $2.50. (The Macmillan 

-) 

Business Competition and the Law, by Gilbert H. 
Montague, ~~? Training for Business 
Men, by H. Irving Hancock, illus., $2. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) 

Principles of Banking, by Harold G. Moulton, $2. 
(University of Chicago Press.) 

Business Statistics, edited by Melvin Thomas Cope- 
land. (Harvard University Press.) 

At the Sign of the Dollar, by Lorin F. Deland, $1.25. 
—Retail Buying, by Clifton C. Field, $1.25. 
(Harper & Brothers.) 

The wypography of Advertisements That Pay, by 
Gilbert P. Farrar, illus., $2. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

Training for a Life Insurance Agent, by Warren M. 
Horner, illus., $1.25.—Training for the Street 
Railway Business, by C. B. Fairchild, Jr., illus., 
$1.25.—Training for a Forester, by Gifford Pin- 
chot, illus., $1.25. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 
tasping Opportunity, by Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr., 

75 ets. (Sully & Kleinteich.) 


HEALTH AND HYGIENE. 


The Nation’s Health: the Stamping out of Venereal 

i by Sir Maleolm Morris, $1.25.—Advice 

to Women on the Care of the Health before, dur- 

ing and after Confinement, by Florence Stacpoole, 
$1.25. (Funk & Wagnalls Co.) 





Public Health Nursing, by Mary 8. Gardner, $1.75.— 
Anatomy and Physiology for Nurses, by Perey M. 
Dawson, illus., Children’s Diseases for Nurses, by 
Herman Schwarz and A. 8. Blumgarten—A New 
System of Gynecology, edited by Drs. Thomas 
Watts Eden and Cuthbert Lokyer, illus., 3 vol- 
umes, per set, $30.—Myomata and Adenomyomata, 
by Cuthbert Lockyer, illus—Human Physiology, by 
Luigi Luciani, translated by Frances A. Welly , 5 
volumes, illus., per vol. $5.—A Short Man of 
Diseases of the Nervous System, by Edwin Bram- 
well, illus.—Essays on Surgery of the Temporal 
Bone, by Charles A. Ballance, illus—Pasteur and 
After Pasteur, by Stephen Paget, illus., $1.50. 
(The Maemillan Co.) 

Hygiene in Mexico, by Alberto J. Pani, with charts, 
$1.50.—Essentials in Dietetics, by Amy E. Pope, 
revised and enlarged edition, illus., $1.25. (G: P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) 

The Education of the Young in Sex Hygiene, a Text- 
book for Parents and Teachers, by Robert N. Will- 
son, M.D., illus., $2. (Stewart & Kidd Company.) 

Gymnastic Problems, by Jakob Bolin, illus., $1.50. 
(Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 

Health Protection, by Dr. Haven Emerson, $1. 
(Princeton University Press.) 

How to Avoid Infection, by Charles V. Chapin, M.D., 
50 ets—State Sanitation: A Review of the Work 
of the Massachusetts State Board of Health, 1869- 
1914, by George Chandler Whipple, 2 vols. (Har- 
vard University Press.) 

The Key to Health, Wealth, and Love, by Julia 
Seton, $1.—How to Rest: Food for Tired Nerves 
and Weary Bodies, by William Lee Howard, $1.— 
Bathing for Health: A Simple Way to Physical 
Fitness, by Edwin F. Bowers, $1.—Mental Con- 
trol of the Body, or Health Through Self-Conquest, 
by V. H. White, $1. (Edward J. Clode.) 

Letters on Marriage, Natural Painless Child-Birth 
and the Determination of Sex, by Filip Sylvan, 
M.D., 75 ets. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

Lose Weight and Be Well, 50 cts. (Harper & 
Brothers.) 

How to Avoid Indigestion, by Robertson Wallace, 
$1.—How to Avoid Nervous Disorders, by Robert- 
son Wallace, $1.—The Practical Home Doctor, by 
A. F. Voak, M.D., 50 ets. (Britton Publishing 
Co.) 

Health and Disease: Their Determining Factors, by 
Roger I. Lee, $1.75. (Little, Brown & Co.) 

The Diary of an Expectant Mother, $1.25. (A. C. 
McClurg & Co.) 

Sex Hygiene, by Frederick H. Gerrish, 60 cts. (Rich- 
ard G. Badger.) 

Direct Method of Physical Development, by Claus 
Seltz, illus., $1. (R. F. Fenno & Co.) 

The Physical Effects of Smoking, by Elmer Berry 
and G. J. Fisher, 50 cts. (Association Press.) 


AGRICULTURE AND FARMING. 


The Rural Science Series: The Standard Cyclopedia 
of Horticulture, edited by L. H. Bailey, illus., 6 
vols., $6. per vol.—The Strawberry in North 
America, by 8S. W. Fletcher, illus., $1.75.—Bush 
Fruits, by Fred W. Card, new edition, illus., $1.75. 
—The Potato, by Arthur W. Gilbert, illus., $1.75. 
—Western Live-Stock Management, by Ermine 
L. Potter, illus—The Rural Manual Series, edited 
by L. H. Bailey: A Manual of Fruit Diseases, by 
Lex R. Hesler and Herbert H. Whetzel, illus., $2, 
—A Manual of Milk Products, by W. A. Stocking, 
Jr., illus., $2.—Around the Year in the Garden, by 
Frederick F. Rockwell, illus., $1.50.—Field Crops 
for the Cotton-Belt, by James Oscar Morgan.— 
Practical Veterinary Pharmacology and Thera- 
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peuties, by Howard Jay Milks, illus—Animal 
Breeding, by F. B. Mumford.—An Atlas of the 
Dissection of the Cow, by Grant Sherman Hopkins, 
illus.—The Pathology and Differential Diagnosis of 
Infectious Diseases of Animals, 4th edition, by 
Veranus Alva Moore, illus., $4. (The Macmillan 
Co.) 


Soil Physics, by, J. G. Mosier, illus., $2.—Productive 
Dairying, by R. M. Washburn, illus., $2—A Text 
Book of Home and School Gardening, by Kary C. 
Davis, illus., $1.20.—Productive Plant Husbandry, 
by Kary C. Davis, illus., $1.80.—Feed Manual Note- 
book, by F. W. Woll, 60 cts. (J. B. Lippincott 
Co.) 

Agriculture and the Farming Business, by Oscar H. 
Benson and George Herbert Betts, illus., $3.50. 
(Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 

The Cow and Milk Book, by Hon. Mrs. Lionel Guest, 
75 ets. (John Lane Co.) 

Commercial Egg Farming, by 8. G. Hanson, illus.— 
Agriculture after the War, by A. D. Hall, $1.25. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


The Girl from the Marsh Croft, The Miracles of 
Antichrist, Invisible Links, From a Swedish Home- 
stead; each, cloth, $1.50; leather, each, $1.75; 
nine volumes, boxed, $15.75. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) 

On Vital Reserves, by William James, 50 cts.—Dar- 
winism and Human Life, by J.. Arthur Thomson, 
illus., $2.—These Times, by Louis Untermeyer, 
$1.25. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

New Edition of The Stories of H. C. Bunner, 2 new 
vols.: Short Sixes and The Suburban Sage,—More 
Short Sixes and The Runaway Browns, each $1.35. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

The Second Odd Number, by Guy de Maupassant, 
$1.25. (Harper & Brothers.) 


| Swiss Family Robinson, by Johann Rudolph Wiss, 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERA- | 


TURE 


The Oxford Dickens, 20 vols.; illus., blue cloth, 90 
ets. per vol., $18. per set; red Venetian, $1.50 per 
vol., $30. per set.—The Oxford Dickens, 17 vols., 
illus., lambskin, $2. per vol., $34. per set; dark 
red Rutland, $45. per set.—The Oxford Thackeray, 
20 vols., illus., green cloth, 90 cts. per vol., $18. 
per set; red Venetian, $1.50 per vol., $30. per 
set.—The Oxford Thackeray, 17 vols., illus., lamb- 
skin, $2. per vol., $34. per set; polished lambskin, 
$35. per set; dark red Rutland, $45. per set.—The 
Oxford Scott, 24 vols., illus., maroon cloth, 75 cts. 
per vol., $18. per set; brown cloth, 90 cts. per 


vol., $21.60 per set; red Venetian, $1.50 per vol., | 


$36. per set; lambskin, $2. per vol., $48. per set; 
dark red Rutland, $65. per set. (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press.) 

Esther Waters, by George Moore, with a new preface, 
$1.50.—Sister Theresa, by George Moore, with a 
new preface, $1.50.—Emerson’s Essays, 2 vols., 
full leather, $2.—De Quincey’s Essays, 2 vols., full 
leather, $2.—Candide, by Voltaire, full leather, 
$1.—A Sentimental Journey, by Laurence Sterne, 
full morocco, illus., $3. (Brentano’s.) 

Erewhon, by Samuel Butler, with an introduction 
by Francis Hackett, $1.50.—The Way of All Flesh, 
by Samuel Butler, $1.50.—The Humor of Homer, 


by Samuel Butler, $1.50.—The Fair Haven, by | 


Samuel Butler, $1.50.—The Street of Today, by 
John Masefield, $1.50.—When Love Flies Out of 
the Window, by Leonard Merrick, $1.50.—The 
Actor Manager, Leonard Merrick, $1.50.— 
Conrad in Quest of His Youth, by Leonard Mer- 
rick, $1.50.—One Man’s View, by Leonard Mer- 
rick, $1.50.—Whispers About Women, by Leonard 
Merrick, $1.50.—The Position of Peggy, by Leonard 
Merrick, $1.50.—This Stage of Fools, by Leonard 
Merrick, $1.50. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

The Northland Edition of the Works of Selma Lager- 


Wf: The Emperor of Portugallia, The Story of | 
Gésta Berling, Jerusalem, The Wonderful Adven- | 


tures of Nils, The Further Adventures of Nils, 


| 


illus., $1.35. (Rand McNally & Co.) 
The Day-Hours of the Church of England, revised, 
$1.75. (Longmans, Green, & Co.) 


JUVENILE. 


The Polar Hunters, by Francis Rolt-Wheeler, illus., 
$1.35.—Blue Robin, the Girl Pioneer, by Rena I. 
Halsey, illus., $1.35.—Story Plays for Little Chil- 
dren, by Mary Leora Hall and Sarah Elizabeth 
Palmer, illus., $1.25.—Rosechen and the Wicked 
Magpie, by Evaleen Stein, illus., $1—The Fairy 
Housekeepers, by Norma Bright Carson, illus., $1. 
—When I Was a Boy in Roumania, by J. S. Van 
Teslaar, illus., 75 ets. (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Co.) 

Mardo’s Animal Rhymes, by Wallace L. De Wolf, 
illus., $1.—Billy Robin and his Neighbors, by Clara 
Ingram Judson, illus., 50 cts—How the Animals 
Came to the Circus, by Elizabeth Gale, illus., 50 
ets.—Little Brothers te the Scouts, by Elizabeth 
Hyde, illus., 50 cts. (Rand McNally & Co.) 

First Aid for Boys, by Dr. Norman B. Cole and 
Clayton H. Ernst, illus., $1.25.—Winning his Game, 
by Ralph Henry Barbour, illus., $1.35.—The Eyes 
of the Woods, by Joseph A. Altsheler, illus., $1.35. 
—The Shadow of the North, by Joseph A. Alt- 
sheler, illus., $1.35.—White Otter, by Elmer R. 
Gregor, illus., $1.35.—The Trail of Tecumseh, by 
Paul G. Tomlinson, illus., $1.35.—Scott Burton, 
Forester, by Edward G. Cheyney, $1.35. (D. 
Appleton & Co.) 

Lueile, Bringer of Joy, by Elizabeth M. Duffield, 
illus., $1—The Magic Stone, by Blanche Elizabeth 
Wade, illus. in color, $1.50.—The Chummy Book, 
by Edward Shirley, illus., $1.50—The Jolly Book, 
by Edward Shirley, illus., $1.50.—Practical Things 
with Simple Tools, by Milton Goldsmith, illus., $1. 
(Sully & inteich.) 

The Boy Scouts on Crusade, by Leslie W. Quirk, 
illus., $1.25.—Bedtime Story-Books, by Thornton 
W. Burgess: XV, The Adventures of Paddy the 
Beaver; XVI, The Adventures of Poor Mrs. Quack, 
illus., each 50 cts. (Little, Brown & Co.) 

Miss Li’l Tweetty, by Louise Clarke Pyrnelle, illus., 
$1.20.—Strange Stories of the Great Valley, by 
Grosvenor Johnston, illus., $1.—Happy: the Life 
of a Bee, by Walter F. McCaleb, illus., 75 cts.— 
Sandman Tales, by Abbie Phillips Walker, a second 
volume of Stories for Bed Time, illus., 50 cts.— 
The Sandman’s Hour, a third volume of Stories 
for Bed Time, illus., 50 cts. (Harper & Brothers.) 
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Plays for Children, by S. W. Cauldwell, $1.50.—The 
Cambridge Book of Poetry for Young People, 
edited by Kenneth Grahame, Reading Circle edi- 
tion, $1.50.—Betty Trevor, by Mrs. George de 
Horne Vaizey, illus., $1.25.—East o’ the Sun and 
West o’ the Moon, by G. W. Dasent, illus., $1.25. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


The Everychild’s Series, edited by Dr. James H. Van 
Sickle: The Building of Cities, by Harlean James; 
Old Settler Tales, by Mabel Fletcher; Swiss Sto- 
ries and Legends, by Francis Froelicher; Work and 
Play in Colonial Days, by Mrs. Mary H. McElroy; 
The Gold Rush, by Mrs. Minnie J. Reynolds; The 
Vanishing Frontier, by Mrs. Minnie J. Reynolds; 
each 40 cts. (The Macmillan Co.) 


The Red Indian Fairy Book, by Frances Jenkins 
Oleott, illus., $2—A Child’s Religion, by Mary 
Aronetta Wilbur, $1. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

Nursery Tales of Foreign Lands, by Eleanor Skinner 
and Ada L. Skinner, illus., 60 cts—Abraham Lin- 
eoln, by W. F. Gordy, illus. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons.) 


Insect Adventures, by J. Henri Fabre, translated by 
Alexander Teixeira de Mattos, illus., $1.50.—Sec- 
ond Base Sloan, by Christy Mathewson, illus., $1.35. 
—tThe Boys’ Book of Policemen, by Irving Crump, 
illus., $1.35. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


Robin Hood, by Paul Creswick, illus., $2.25.—A Short 
History of Discovery from the Earliest Times to 
the Founding of the Colonies, by Hendrik Willem 
Van Loon, illus. $1.25—Old Dutch Nursery 
Rhymes, illustrated by H. Willibeek Le Mair, $1.25. 
—Poems for Little Men and Little Women, selected 
by Norma Bright Carson and Florence E. Bright, 
illus., $1—The Good Loser, by E. Richard Schayer, 
illus., 50 cts—The Golden Books for Children, 
illus., $1. (David McKay.) 


Adventures in the African Jungle Hunting Pigmies, 
by William Edgar Geil, illus., $1.35.—Woodcraft 
Manuals, by Ernest Thompson Seton: Manual for 
Boys, Manual for Girls, each 50 cts. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.) 

Tolstoi for the Young, by R. W. Townsend, illus., 
$1.25.—The Getting Well of Dorothy, by Mrs. W. 
K. Clifford, illus.—Village Shield, by Ruth Gaines 
and Georgia Willis Read, $1.25. (E. P. Dutton 
& Co.) 

Seventy-Five Books of Adventure for Boys and Girls, 
10 ets. per copy. (The H. W. Wilson Co.) 

Mamma and Papa Goose, by Morris H. Pancoast, 
illus., $1.25.—Unele Bill’s Letters to his Niece, by 
Ray Brown, $1. (Britton Publishing Co.) 

Dick Judson, Boy Scout Ranger, by George Fred- 
erick Park, $1. (Robert M. McBride & Co.) 

Jean of Greenacres, by Izola L. Forrester, illus., 
$1.25.—Betty Bonnet: Her Family and Friends, 
Third Series, designed by Sheila Young, illus., 50 
ets. (Geo. W. Jacobs & Co.) 

Peasant and the Prince, by Harriet Martineau, ed- 
ited by Sara Cone Bryant, illus., 48 cents. (Ginn 
& Co.) ' 

Pirates by Force, by ©. H. Claudy, illus., $1.25. 
(Bobbs-Merrill Co:) 

Gardening for Little Girls, by Oliver Foster Hyde, 
illus., 75 ets. (Duffield & Co.) 








The Tale of Tom Rabbit, by Mary Covert, $1.50.— 
A Boy on the Plains and in the Rockies, by Wil- 
liam A. Greer, $1.25. (Richard G. Badger.) 

The Fairy Revels, by Edmund Mitchell, illus. (Men- 
zies Pub. Co.) 

Little Folks in History, by Dorothy Donnell Cal- 
houn, illus., paper, 25 ets. (The Abingdon Press.) 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE, 


A Desk-Book of Twenty-five Thousand Words Fre- 
quently Mispronounced, by Frank H. Vizetelly, 
$1.50.—The Dictionary of Grammar, by James A. 
Hennesy, 65 cts.—Soldering, Brazing and Weld- 
ing, edited by Bernard E. Jones, illus., 75 cts. 
(Funk & Wagnalls Co.) 

The American Year Book, 1917, edited by Francis 
G. Wickware, $3.—Handbook of Ship Calcula- 
tions, Construction and Operation, by Charles H. 
Hughes, $5.—The Home Medical Adviser, by Ken- 
elm Winslow, $5.—Keeping Up with Your Motor, 
by A. Frederick Collins, $1.10. (D. Appleton 
& Co. , 

The Mythology of All Races, vol. VI, Indo-Iranian, 
Indian section by A. Berriedale Keith; Iranian 
section by Albert J. Carnoy, illus., $6. in buckram, 
$10. in morocco. (Marshall Jones Co.) 

Encyclopedia Medica, new second edition, edited by 
J. W. Ballantyne, illus., 3 vols., each $6. (The 
Maemilian Co.) 

The Handbook of Briquetting, Vol. I, by G. Franke, 
$9.—State Board Questions and Answers for 
Nurses, by John Foote, $3. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

The Horse: His Breeding, Care and Treatment in 
Health and Disease, by Henry C. Merwin, illus., 
$1.50. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 

The Plattsburg Manual, by O. O. Ellis, illus., $2. 
(The Century Co.) 

A Pocket Dictionary of the English and Russian 
Languages, by J. M. Freese, $2.—A Concise Gram- 
mar of the Russian Language, by Leonard A. 
Magnus, $1.50. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

English Synonyms, by George Crabbe, $1.25. 
(Harper & Brothers.) 

The New Peerless School and Office Dictionary, ed- 
ited by George J. Hagar, illus., $2. (Britton Pub- 
lishing Company.) 

A Plan of Organization for Small Libraries, by Mrs. 
Minnie Clarke Budlong, $1. (The Boston Book 
Company.) 

One Thousand Literary Questions and Answers, by 
Mary E. Kramer, $1. (Sully & Kleinteich.) 

The New Hazell Anrual and Almanack for the year 
1917, by T. A. Ingram, $1.50. (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press.) 

A Bibliography of Thomas Gray, compiled by Clark 
Sutherland Northrup, $3. (Yale University Press.) 

Therapeutic Index and Prescription Writing Prac- 
tice, by W. M. Barton, $2. (Richard G. Badger.) 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 


English Composition, by Chester Noyes Greenough 
and Frank W. ©. Hersey.—A Manual of Good 
English, by Henry Noble MacCracken and Helen 
E. Sanderson.—Facts, Thought, and Imagination: 
a Book on Writing, by Henry Seidel Canby, Fred- 
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—__- TALKED-OF AUTHORS____ 
AND THEIR NEW BOOKS 


Kipling 

Graphie descriptions of submarines, destroyers and 
men, as Kipling alone can picture them, are found 
in SEA WARFARE. In three sections: “Fringes of 
the Fleet,” “Tales of “The Trade,’" “Destroyers at 
Jutland.” Net, $1.26 


Ian Hay 


In GETTING TOGETHER the author of “The First 
Hundred Thousand” many delicate ques- 
tions concerning our relati with land. Better 
mutual understanding and good will are sure to re- 
sult. ae ee Se See ae Co. and 
Doubleday, Page & Company. , 50 cents 


The Allies’ Statesmen 


Men like Viscount Bryce, David ines George. 
and others are the authors of 


THE WAR OF DEMOCRACY “in authoritative 
statement of the aims and reed “for which the Allies 
are fighting. Net, $2.00 


Sergeant-Pilot 
James R. McConnell 


A most es eee of aerial warfare is FLY- 
ING FOR FRANCE by y Ft R. McConnell, of the 
American Escadrille at Verdun. = descriptions of 
his own and other Americans’ at the 
front are vivid and unforgettable. 

Iilustrated. Net, $1.00 
ox 


WAR POEMS by “X" are the songs, not of the 
young man who goes to the trenches, but of the 
father who stays behind. “X" is a well-known 
English writer, who has sacrificed two sons to the 
war. Net, 75 cents 


Ernesta Drinker Bullitt 


This American who has visited Germany, Belgium 
any Austria, ay Ls with their leading statesman 





has recorded her impressions and onpersean in AN 
UNCENSORED DIARY From the Central Empires. 
Told in refreshing, unconventional, A 
style. Net, $1.26 


Dr. G. Stanley Hall 


The first competent attempt to = S ys -~ 
any ~ Be urely in its relation to psycho 
by all in JESUS, THE éHR nist IN THE 
LIGHT OF PSYCHOLOGY. The author is President 
of Clark University and Editor of a number of 
Journals of Psychology. 2 volumes boxed. Net, $7.50 


James Elroy Flecker 


“He pressed on into the virgin region of fantasy ; 
he laboured to make the singular unique, the ro- 
mantic magical, and the rare unpara ralleled.” The 


COLLECTED POEMS OF JAMES’ ELROY 
FLECKER, with an introduction by J. C. Squire and 
_— Terra cotta boards, vellum 

deckle . Net, $2.00 


At All Bookstores 


Doubleday, Page & Company 
Garden City New York 



































— 


erick Erastus Pierce, and Willard Higley Durham.— 
Verse Writing, by William Herbert Carruth.—The 
Method and Practice of Exposition: A Text-Book 
for Advanced Students in Colleges and Universi- 
ties, by T. E. Rankin.—French of Today, selected 
by Pierre de Bacourt and John W. Cunliffe——The | 
value of Money, by B. M. Anderson, Jr.—Economiec 
Development of Modern Europe, by Frederic Aus- 
tin Ogg.—The History of European Philosophy, by 
Walter P. Marvin.—A Text-Book of Sanitary and 
Applied Chemistry, by E. H. 8. Bailey, Fourth 
edition, revised——The Chemistry of Plant and 
Animal Life, by Harry Snyder, Fourth Revised 
edition.—Organie Evolution, by Richard Swann 
Lull.—The Theory of Evolution, by W. B. Seott.— 
The Animal Mind, by Margaret Floy Washburn, 
Second edition.—Text-Book of Botany for Colleges, 
by W. F. Ganong, Part II, The Kinds and Rela- 
tionship of Plants.—History of Elementary Math- 
ematices, by Florian Cajori, Second edition, revised. 
—Electrieal and Magnetic Measurements, by C. M. 
Smith.—Elementary Mathematical Analysis, by 
John Wesley Young and Frank M. Morgan.—A 
First Course in Higher Algebra, by Helen A. Mer- 
rill and Clara Smith.—Domestie Architecture, by 
Lawrence E. Robinson.—Interior Decoration for the 
Small Home, by Amy L. Rolfe.—The Nutrition of 
Farm Animals, by Henry Prentiss Armsby.—Intro- 
duction to Farm Conerete, by K. J. T. Ekblaw.— 


The New Civies, by Roseoe L.: Ashley.—Office Prac 
tice, by Mary F. Cahill—Elementary Principles of 
Economies, by Richard T. Ely.—-Macmillan German 
Series: Hillern’s Héher als die Kirche, edited by 
Stephen L. Pitcher—Von Wildenbruch’s Das Edle 
Blut, edited by John C. Weigel.—German Scien- 
tifie Reader, edited by Frederick W. Scholz.—His- 
tory of Commerce gnd Industry, by Cheesman A. 
Herrick.—Elementary Social Science, by Frank C. 
Leavitt.—Everyday Classics, by Franklin T. Baker 
and Ashley H. Thorndike.—Third Reader, by Willy 
Pogany, illus., Fourth Reader, by Willy Pogany, 
illus.—Fifth Reader, by Boyd Smith, illus.—Sixth 
Reader, by Alexander Popini, illus.—Everyday 
Bookkeeping, by Artemus M. Bogle.—Constructive- 
Play Problems, by William S. Marten, illus.—The 
Home and the Family, by Helen Kinne.—Supple- 
mentary Reading: Jim and Peggy at Meadowbrook 
Farm, by Walter Collins O’Kane, illus—Fil and 
Philippa, by John Stuart Thomson.—A _ Child’s 
Book of Verse, Book I, Book II, Book III, by Ada 
M. Skinner and Frances Gillespy Wickes.—World 
Famous Stories in Historie Setting, 4 volumes, 
illus.—Egypt and her Neighbors,—Greece and 
Rome,—Teutonie Europe,—England,—New Eng- 
land, by Clifton Johnson, illus—A Reader of 
Humorous Selections, by Mary R. Thomas. (The 
Maemillan Co.) 


Breese: Psychology, illus., $1.60.—Byers: Chemistry, 
illus., $2.25.—Chickering: First Latin Reader, illus., 
$1.—Roberts and Rolfe: Cicero’s Orations and 
Letters, illus., $1.50.—Natural Method Fourth 
Reader, illus. in color, 56 ets—Howe Readers by 
Grades—Books I, II, III, IV, and V.—Stevenson: 
Child’s Garden of Verses, 45 cts.—Stevenson: 
Country Life Reader, illus., 60 e¢ts.—Farnsworth: 
Grammar School Songs, 75 ets.—Rapeer: Teach- 
ing Elementary School Subjects, illus., $2.—Hanns- 
sler: Beginners’ Spanish, $1.—Ballard and Tilly: 
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Phonetic French Reader, 60 cts.—Harvitt: Contes 
Divers, 50 ets——Krause: Direct Method in Mod- 
ern Languages, 75 cts. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


International Cases, Volume II, War and Neutrality, 
by Ellery C. Stowell and Henry F. Munro, $3.50. 
—International Cases, Vol. I, Peace, $2.50.—The 
American Prose Writers, edited by Norman Foer- 
ster, $2.—The Essentials of Logic, by R. W. Sel- 
lars, $1.60.—An Introduction to the History of 
Seience, by Walter Libby, illus., $1.50.—An 
Elementary Laboratory Course in Psychology, by 
H. S.. Langfeld and F. H. Allport, $1.75.—Cor- 
poration Finance, by Hastings Lyon, $3.—The 
Riverside Literature: Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 
edited by Gerard E. Jensen, 44 cts.—Sheridan’s 
School for Scandal, edited by Hanson Hart Web- 
ster, 55 ets —Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, 
and Piers the Ploughman, translated and edited 
by K. G. T. Webster and W. A. Nielson, 60 cts. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.) 


Russian Grammar, by Nevill Forbes, $2.—First Rus- 
sian Book, by Nevill Forbes, 85 ets.—Second Rus- 
sian Book, by Nevill Forbes, $1.15.—Third Rus- 
sian Book, by Nevill Forbes,—Fourth Russian 
Book, by Nevill Forbes.—A First Russian Reader, 
from L. N. Tolstoy, with English notes and a 
vocabulary by Perey Dearmer and Vyacheslav A 
Tananevich, 50 cts—The Tale of the Armament of 
Igor, A. D. 1185, by Leonard A. Magnus, $2.—A 
Short History of Russia, by Lucy Cazalet, illus., 
50 ets.—Lectures on Slavonic Law, by Feodor 
Sigel, $2. (Oxford University Press.) 


Arithmetic for Engineers, by Charles B. Clapham, 
$3.—Volper’s Russian Aeccidence in Tables by 
Mark Sieff.—Elementary Russian Texts, each with 
an Introduction, Explanatory Notes, and a Vocab- 
ulary: Shehov’s The Chameleon and Four Other 
Tales, by P. Selver; Turgenief’s Moo-Moo; and 
the Village Doctor, by A. Raffl—Our Minnesota, A 
History for Children, by Hester MeLean Pollock. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.) 








, South America, by Nellie B. Allen—The Poems of 
é Poe, edited by Killis Campbell.—Beginnings of 
, Modern Europe, by Ephraim Emerton.—Outlines 
a of English and American Literature, by William 
. J. Long, illus.—Goldsmith’s She Stoops to Con- 
1 quer, edited by Dudley Miles.—Eastern Nations 
" and Greece, by P. N. Myers.—History of Rome, 
. by P. N. Myers.—-Equipment for the Farm and 
i the Farmstead, by H. C. Ramsower. (Ginn & Co.) 
, Handy Polish-English ‘and English-Polish Diction- 
d ary with Conversations and Idioms, by Francis 
3 Bauer Czarnomski, 75 ets——Hugo’s Spanish Sim- 
f plified, $1.—Self Educator Series, edited by John 
e Adams, Self Educators in German, French, Eng- 


lish Composition, Chemistry, and Drawing, each 
75 ets. (David McKay.) 


% A Handbook of English Literature, by Edwin L. 
d Miller, illus., $1.80.—Standard Methods of Testing 
h Juvenile Mentality, by Norbet Melville, $2.—A 
y Textbook of Home and School Gardening, by Kary 


C. Davis, illus., $1.20. (J. B. Lippineott Co.) 


Source Problems in American History, by Andrew 
MeLaughlin, $1.30. (Harper & Brothers.) 


Macbeth, by Daniel Homer Rich, illus., 35 ets. 
(Harper & Brothers.) 

















OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


35 West 32d Street New York 





The Provocation of France 


Fifty Years of German Aggression 
By JEAN CHARLEMAGNE BRACQ. 











i+ 202. 

It contains the text of Bismarck’s confession of 
mutilating the Ems Dispatch, a t it of 
the Alsat tion, and a vivid account of the 
real attitude of France toward Germany. 

and 

Essays arranged and edited by F. S. = 

8vo, cloth, pp. 314. net $3.75 

we we to consider is, when and how 
this’ idea of prog fii pp world, 
how far it has been realized in history, far 


An Historical Atlas of Modern Europe 
from 1789 to 1914 


By C. GRANT ROBERTSON and J. G. BARTHOL- 
OMEW. Twenty-nine full colored plates and four- 
teen half-plates—forty-three maps = all, with an 











historical and explanatory text. 
Imperial 4to, cloth. net $1.50 
“A remarkably low-priced book. The maps, apart 
= their educational value, explain the European 
roblems that led to the war and show many of the 
difficulties that will — to be arranged in the set- 
tlement.”""—N. Y. Sun 








The Oxford Book of English 
Mystical Verse 
Chosen by D. H. 8. NICHOLSON and A. H. F. 
} nll 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi+644. net 50 


Ozford India Paper, feap. 8vo, cloth. net $3.50 
Includes 417 poems and extracts from the work of 
163 poets, with much copyright work. The com- 


h poems 
from poems as contain intimations of a conscious- 
ness wider and deeper than the normal,” excluding 
uninspired piety on the one hand and mere intellec- 
tual speculation on the other. 


Shakespeare’s Handwriting 


A Study by SIR E. MAUNDE THOMPCON. With 
facsimiles in collotype of three folios of the Sir 
Thomas More MS. and reproductions in half- 
tone of the six a signatures. 
Crown 4to, pp. xti+64 net $4.00 
“In this monograph I have sef out my reasons for 
concluding that at length we have found what so 
many generations have desired to behold—a holograph 





MS. of our great English poet.”—From the Preface. 


The New Hazell Annual and 
Almanack for 1917 


By T. A. INGRAM 

Crown 8vo, cloth, . liv+851. $1.50 

The Thirty-Second ear of Issue. Gives the most 

recent and authoritative information concerning the 

British Empire, the Nations of the World, and all 

the important topics of the day, together with much 
astronomical and other useful information. 


The Johnson Calendar 


Or Samuel Johnson for every day in the year. 
Being a series of sayings and tales, collected from 
his life — vee by ALEXANDER MONT- 











It may be easy to conceive of Johnson as an un- 
reasonable and malignant person, but this vee 


in public life was sincere and constant, and in 
private, of inexhaustible kindness. 


Complete catalogue upon request 
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Food Study: A Textbook in Home Economics for 
High Schools, by Mabel Thacher Wellman, illus., 


$1. (Little, Brown & Co.) 
The Call of the Bells Descriptive Mineralogy, by William Shirley Bayley, 
A Novel by EDMUND MITCHELL on. ( Ee SS) 


Has received high commendation from the following MISCELLANEOUS. 


oe ee ere Broming Post, Telegraph and Rings, by George Frederick Kunz, illus., $6.50.— 
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The Evening gun; Boston Detly, Adverticer oes and The Fundamentals of Naval Service, by Commander 
t; . . . 
Eagle, Ci iladel and Ry | ange a4) Yates Sterling, U. S N., $2. (J. B. Lippincott 
Beacon-J St. Louis ~, Se Lake (City) Co.) 

Tribune; Denver Mining and Financial News; Spo- Myths and Legends of Babylonia and Assyria, by 


kane Chronicle and The Spokesman-Review ; Portland 
: Sacramento Bee; San Francisco —— 

and The Bulletin, from which the following short 

extracts from their notices and reviews are 

“The story from start to finish ts red-blooded 

virile, seizing the reader's attention at the outset, 

advancing through situations of almost breathless hve 

terest to a climax of great dramatic st 

A'novel of ideas, woven into a gripping story. ee 
A sterling novel that pictures idleness, dissipation, re- 


Lewis Spence, illus., $3. (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 
The Book of the Pistol, by Hugh B. C. Pollard, illus., 
$3.50.—The Aeroplane, by H. Barber, illus., $2.— 
Aeroplane Design, by F. 8. Barnwell, $1.—Wilhelm 
Hohenzollern: the Man and the Kaiser, by Edward 
Lyell Fox, illus., $1.50. (Robert M. McBride & 


generation, reclamation, love, the eternal strife be- Co.) 
ag ~~ hh 4, DK Et Yee Spirit Intereourse, by J. Hewat McKenzie, illus, 
. industrial chestions. L iy — _o journalist $1.25.—The Letters of Harry and Helen, by Mrs. | 

cutensive (avelns ven him « strong Lucia E. Blount, $1.25—A Simple Study in 

of such affai One feels that his i , 
Son oo muuch tm the semmamee an tm the ‘mecal’ that it Theosophy, by Michael J. Whitty, $1.—Jap Herron, 
>= A, 3 x X, = Te of us that a novel communicated by a famous American writer 
Buy frem your Jebber er Bechscller. lie ae a few years ago, $1.35. (Mitchell 
Cloth Bound, Gold Stamped, 12mo, 422 pp. Ulster Folklore, by Elizabeth Andrews, illus.—Sur- 
Retail Price $1.25 names, by Ernest Weekley, $2.25.—Pirate Bridge, 





by R. F. Foster, $1.50.—Supplementary Magic, by 























Menzies Publishing Company, Inc. || | Elbiquet, $1.25.—Ponies and all About Them, by 
| Frank Townsend Berton, illus—Form and Fune- 

S06 COS Avauee NEW YORK, N.Y. || | tion, by E. 8. Russell. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 
— ——— | Sign Talks of the North American Indians, by Ernest 
ia _ Thompson Seton, illus., $2.50. (Doubleday, Page 














& Co.) 
Turf for Golf Courses, by C. V. Piper and R. A. 


‘ 
“A BOOK THAT COUNTS” Oakley, illus., $2.50.—An Introduction to the Study 
of Landscape Design, by Henry Vincent Hubbard, 


Learn Fi and Theodora Kimball, illus. (The Macmillan Co.) 
to igure Faster How to Debate, by Edwin Dubois Shurter, $1.35.— 


Semend ive i What You Can Do With Your Will Power, by Dr. 
oe of the day as Russell H. Conwell, 50 ets. (Harper & Brothers.) 


This book presents a new time-saving system | | The Handcraft Library: Drawing and Designing for 




















which eliminates the drudgery of cumbersome cal- Craftsmen by R 8. Bowers, illus., $2.; Furniture 


culations. The methods comprising the Prewett 
Syetem, which is fully explained ont illustrated in | Making, by R. 8. Bowers, illus., $2.; Electric Bells 


te Figure Fast” are not experimental but 











and Telephones, edited by Bernard E. Jones, illus., 
Fo, lines” eS ae a oe | 50 ets—The New Manual of Astrology (in four 
| books), by Sepherial, $1.75.—The Riddle of the 

“Learn to Figure Fast” will be luable t | ® . : P 
everyone who uses Gguees in an, ‘abeate | §phinx, by J. Munsell Chase, illus., $1.—Practical 
life. | Roadbuilding, by Charles E. Foote, $1.25.— 
“The author is to be complimented on the clear- Ronayne’s Hand-Book of Freemasonry, $1.— 
wey a chore cut methods, The book will be |] | Scotch Rite Masonry Illustrated, 2 vols. $3.—Pree 
men, enabling them to reach conclusions by the _ masonry Illustrated; First Seven Masonic Degrees, 
shortest methods.”—The Educational Monthly. | by Jacob O. Doesburg, $1.50.—Knight Templarism 


“I find that it contains many new and valuable Illustrated, $1.50.—Revised Odd-Feliowship Illus- 
short methods for handling numbers. I can cheer- | trated, $1.50.—Freemasonry Illustrated; First 
fully recommend the book to anyone whose business | Three Degrees, by Jacob O. Doesburg, $1.—The 


upon him to > in a oS calls Mystic Shrine Illustrated, 75 cts.—Revised Knights 








Sup’t, Houston Public Schools. of Pythias Illustrated, 75 cts. (David McKay.) 
Sent post free on receipt of $1.00 or C. O. D. for | The Man in Court, by Frederick DeWitt Wells, $1.50. 
en Ciewter See, —Suecess in the Suburbs, by John R. McMahon, 
Address: | illus, $1.50.—Life at the U. S. Naval —- 

OBERTSO by Ralph Earle, illus., $1.75.—Justice to All 
E. se R 1 Sal N | Katharine Mayo, illus., $2.50—A Text Book of 
|| | Precious Stones, by Frank B. Wade, $1.25.—The 
1408 Prairie Avenue, Housten, Texas | Adventures of Death, by Robert W. MacKenna, 


$1.25. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
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Lighthouses and Lightships of the United States, by 
George R. Putnam, illus., $2—The Humane So- 
~ of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, by 
M. A. De Wolfe Howe, illus. (Houghton, Mifflin 
Co.) 

A Calendar Box of Good Dinners, by Fannie Merritt 
Farmer, $2.—Fortunes and Dreams, by Astra Cielo, 
75 ets—Our Baby’s First Year, 60 cts. (Sully 
& Kleinteich.) 

Modern American Library Economy Series, edited by 
John Cotton Dana: "Filing Systems by Colored 
Bands, $1.; Management of Branch Libraries, 
illus., $1—The New Museum: a series of pam- 
phlets on museum management, by John Cotton 
Dana: Apology for the Series, The Gloom of the 
Museum, Activities of a Modern Public Museum, 
How to Install an Exhibit, $2. (Elm Tree Press.) 

At Plattsburg, by Allan French, $1.35. (Charles 
Seribaer’s Sons.) 

Bibliographic Society of America, $1.—The Develop- 
ment of the Young People’s Movement, by Frank 
O. Erb, $1.—Quarter tennial Bibliogra ography of 
the Members o the University of Chicago, Gordon 
J. Laing. (University of Chicago Press.) 

Lunar and Terrestrial Albedoes, papers from the 
Westwood Astrophysical Observatory, by Frank W. 
Very, $1. (The Fuur Seas Co. 

The Candy Cook Book, by Alice Bradley, illus., $1. 
(Little, Brown & Co.) 

The Home Handy Book, by A. Frederick Collins, 
illus., $1.10. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

The American Post-Office, by Daniel C. Roper, illus., 
$1.50.—Ticket-Writing and Sign-Painting, 75 cts. 
(Funk & Wagnalls Co.) 

Paradise Auction, y Nalbro Bartley, illus., $1.50. 
(Small, Maynard .) 

Auction Bridge Crimes, by Jay A. Gove, illus., $1. 
(R. F. Fenno & Co.) 

How to Get Ahead, by Albert W. Atwood, $1.25. 
(Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 

Succeeding With What You Have, by Charles M. 
Schwab, 50 ects. (Century Co.) 

How to Face Life, in the Art of Life Series, by 
Stephen 8S. Wise, 50 cts. (B. W. Huebsch.) 

La and Live, by Douglas Fairbanks, illus., $1. 
(Britton Publishing Co.) 

Education in Econom » by C. A. Spooler, $1.50. (Los 
Angeles: Phillips rinting Co.) 

Studies in Language and Literature, Vol. III, No. 2, 
Index Criticus in Sen Tragoedas, by W. . A. Old- 
father, A. 8. Pease, and H. V. Canter. (Univer- 
sity of Illinois.) 

Latin Sentence Connection, by Clarence Whittlesey 
Mendell, $1.50. (Yale University Press.) 

Les Points de France, translated by ay Taylor 
Johnson, illus., $2.—Ye Towne Gossi Kenneth 
C. Beaton, illus., $1. (Duffield & ad 

Bradley ’s Cartoons, illus., $1. (Rand McNally & Co.) 

= = Florida, by L. H. Cammack, $1. (Laird 


Shakoopegr s Handwriting, by Sir E. Maude Thomp- 
son, $4. (Oxford University Press.) 

Our United States Army, by Helen 8. Wright, $1.50. 
a J. Shores.) 

Myths and Legends of British North America, by 
ta e B. Judson, illus., $1.50. (A. C. McClurg 

Commencement Memory Book, illus. in color, $1.50.; 
limp leather, $3. (Doda, Mead & Co.) 

What They Say Day by Day, by Francis Harvey 
Green, 75 cts. (George W. Jacobs & Co.) 

=~ the North Pole Been Discovered? By Thomas 
F. Hall, illus., $2.50.—Different, anonymous, $1.25. 

(Richard G. Badger.) 














“A gift for etching character that may be compared 
with De Maupassant’s."—JamMEs HUNEKER. 


Mr. Huebsch presents 


James Joyce 


An Irishman who arrests the 
attention of discriminating seek- 
ers after brains in books: 





A Portrait of the Artist asa Young Man 
This account of the childhood, adolescence and 
young manhood of a gifted Irishman enables 
us to understand the forces—social, political, 
religious—that animate Ireland to-day. The 
home, the school and university, with politics, 
religion, economics and aesthetics present or 
implied reveal the undercurrents of Irish char- 
acter. Psychological insight, masterly sim- 
plicity of style and vivid naturalism make this 
book more than a promise of great things. 


Dubliners 

Firmly etched into these pages are Irish city 
life, character, and traits, Dublin serving 
as background. ith perfect objectivity and 
the reticence of reserve power, each of these 
short stories proves a tensely wrought compo- 
sition, disclosing in balanced relief some idea 
or situation of universal import. 


Each, $1.50 net; at all bookstores, or of the publisher 


B. W. HUEBSCH, 225 Fifth avenue, New York 











NOTABLE NEW BOOKS 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO. 
31 Union Square North, New York 


ps, sem Senee Saanene OF BOHEMIA. By V. I. 


on historical romance of Fifteenth Cen- 
an T= ia and the stirring career of John Hus. 
Cloth, $1.40 net. Postage 12 cents 


A DOMINIE DISMISSED. By A. S. Neill. 
The further self revelations of the delightful 
tish schoolmaster of whose “A 


trenchant 
a with the statement of a new program for 
Cloth, $1.25 net. Postage 10 cents 


every student of world politi, 
Cloth, $3.00 net. ate extra 


A_ HISTORY OF GERMANY IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. B reitschke. 


In Siz vols. “Each, gp ae gee Carriage extra 


MODERN WAR: PAINTINGS. By C. R. W. 
Nevinson. 

og BY. fh Se 
rn with an introductory 
ly. “levinsen tants alone > io 
ee St. John 
Large octavo. Boards. $3.50 net. Carriage extra 
Our complete catalog is at your disposal. Send for it. 
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| THE DIAL 
? | & Fortnightly I of Literary Criticism, 
“AT McCLURG’S” Dlocuesion, ant Batormation 
It is of interest and importance Groror Bernarp DoNLIN Travis Hoxe 
to Librarians to know that the — Associate 
books reviewed and advertised r Contributing ——, . 
in this magazine can be pur- as Saas peat Ae 
chased from us at advantageous | WILLIAM ASPENWALL BrapLey —_— J. E. RoBINSON 
prices by Papraic CoLuM J.C. SQuIRE 
" 7 | THEODORE STANTON 
Public Libraries, Schools, | Published by 


Colleges and Universities 


In addition to these books we 
have an exceptionally large 
stock of the books of all pub- 
lishers —a more complete as- 
sortment than can be found on 
the shelves of any other book- 
store in the entire country. We 
solicit correspondence from 
librarians unacquainted with 
our facilities. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 




















(1917 Edition) 
How to Become a Citizen of the United States 


Gives you requirements of the new Naturalization 
Act, procedure in obt citizenship, questions 
an applicant may be to answer—rights 
of citizens here—and abroad. Should be in every 
library, public and private. $1.25. (Postpaid.) 


CHARLES KALLMEYER PUBLISHING CO. 
605 Third Avenue, New York City 











—- ——— 





A NOTABLE BOOK BY A 
NOTABLE AUTHOR 





American Poets and 
Their Theology 
By Augustus}H. Strong, LL.D. 


A companion volume to “Great Poets 
and Their Theology” 


Price $1.00 net 


Griffith & Rowland Press 


1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Postage extra 
































| Martyn JOHNSON 


THE DIAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Telephone Harrison 3293 
Wiiarp C. Kircue. 
President Sec’y-Treas. 


THE DIAL (founded im 1880 by Francis F. 
Browne) is published fortnightly—every other 
Thursday — except in July, when but one issue will 
a 








ppear. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: — $3. a year in 
advance, postage prepaid in the United States and its 
possessions, Canada, and Mezico. Foreign postage, 
50 cents a year extra. Price of single copies, 15 cents. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS : — Subscribers may have 
their mailing address changed as often as desired. 
In ordering such changes, it is necessary that both 


| the old and new addresses be given. 


| Penultimate 


REMITTANCES should be made payable to THE 
DIAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, and should be in 
the form of Express or Money Order, or in New 
York or Chicago exchange. When remitting by per- 
sonal check, 10 cents should be added for cost of 
collection. 

Entered as Second-class matter Oct. 8, 1892, at the 
Post Office at Chicago, under Act of March 3, 1879. 








List OF NEW Books. 





[The following list, containing 124 titles, includes 
books received by THE DIAL since its last issue.] 





BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 


Times of David Hum 


Life and phreys. 5B 
Frank Landon Humphreys. 2 vols., illustrated, 


a 451-506 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $7.50 
se 
Journal an Author. odor Dostoevsky. 


By Fy 
Translated by 8. Kotelainsky and J. Mi wy ¥.7 
12mo, 117 pages. John W. Luce & C 
Seven Years Vienna. A Record of Intri 
eee ‘hon 268 pages. Houghton Mi in 
o 
A Popular Life of Martin Luther. By Elsie Sing- 
master. With aoc, 12mo, 138 pages. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1. 


murry- 
$1.25. 


ESSAYS AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Samtettge English ture. 
TRS aitea by w. Wana =. A. R. Waller. Vol. 
XV, 4to, 722 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.75. 
French Renascence. By Charles Sarolea. Illus- 
trated, 8vo, 302 pages. James Pott & Co. $2. 
Words. By Leon Shestov. i2mo, 205 

pages. John W. Luce & Co. $1.25. 


The Golden Verses of Syaagesee. By Fabre 
FoBvet. With frontispiece, &vo, 278 pages. G. 
Putnam’s Sons. $3. 


| vesestae Papers. By Frederic Rowland Marvin. 


| Reveries of a 


12mo, 357 pages. tnerman, ——_ & Co. $1.50. 
Francis B. Pear- 
Chee es Scribner's Sons. 


Schoolmaster. 
7. 12mo, 203 pages. 
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American Poets and their Theology. stus 
— Strong. -_ — pages. Pine « riffith 
Rowland ess. 


FICTION. 


Book of Wonder. By Lord Dunsany. Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 134 pages. John W. Luce & Co. 

Last Book of Wonder. By Lord Dunsany. 
ee 12mo, 213 pages. John W. Luce & 
‘0. 


and the Gods. By Lord sy + Illustrated, 
12mo, 217 pages. John W. Luce & Co. 

The Gods of a By Lord Dunsan Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 98 pages. John W. Luce & & Co. 
Dreamer’s Tales. By Lord Dunsany. Illustrated, 
12mo, 187 pages. John W. Luce & Co. 

The Sword of Welleran and other Stories. By 
Lord Dunsany. Illustrated, 12mo, 177 pages. 
John W. Luce & Co. 

esprie Towers. | Theodore Watts-Dunton. 
12mo, 307 pages. ohn Lane Co. $1.35. 
By Ian s. 12mo, 362 pages. Houghton 


The Diplomat. By Guy Fleming. 12mo, 336 pages. 
Longmans, — Co. $1.50. 
Hornet's »y Mrs. Wilson Woodrow. 
ee te a. 313 pages. Little, Brown & 
0. 36. 


Brian Banaker’s Autobi h % B. Trites. 
12mo, 300 pages. Alfred x. Enoot 3 


Joan and the Babies and I. By co ‘Hamilton. 
With frontispiece, 12mo, 125 pages. Little, 
Brown & Co. $1. 

Her Own Sort and Others. By Charles Belmont 
Davis. Illustrated, 12mo, 332 pages. Charles 
ao ae $1.35. 

Shadows. H. Grahame Richards. 12mo, 393 
pages. Doad, Mead & Co. $1.40. 

Children of the Desert. By Louis Dodge. 12mo, 
312 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.35. 

A Little World Apart. By George 5 ete 
12mo, 403 pages. John Lane Co. 1.25. 

The Girls at His Billet. By Berta Ruck. Iilus- 
grated. 12mo, 344 pages. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


The Hiding-Places. By Allen French. 12mo, 386 
pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.35. 

-Eyed Susan. Grace Irwin. Illustrated, 

12mo, 103 pages. he Little Book Publisher. 


The Golden Arrow. By Mary Webb. 12mo, 339 
pages. E. P. Dutton %e Co. $1.50. 

Treasure. By Gertrude S. Mathews. Illustrated, 
12mo, 282 pages. Henry Holt & Co. $2. 
ose Fitsenbergers. By Helen R. Martin. Tllus- 
gates, ee 363 pages. Doubleday, Page & 

‘0. 35. 

The White Queen of Okoyong. By W. P. Living- 
stone. Illustrated, 12mo, 208 pages. George 
by Co. $1. 

Unhaliowed Harvest. PY. Homer Greene. 
‘“\2mo, 390 pages. George W. Jacobs & Co. $1.35. 

Till the Cleck Stops. By J. J. Bell. 12mo, 305 
pages. Dumtela’ & & Co. $1.35. 

Son Tarzan. By Edgar Rice Burrou ae 
12mo, 3 pages. A. C. McClurg & Co. $1. 
The Blue Envelope. By Sophie Kerr. With ae 
tispiece, 12mo, 304 pages. Doubleday, Page & 

Co. $1.35. 

‘s Governmen By Thomas W. Han- 
shew. Tilustrated. “iimo, 330 pages. Double- 
day, Page & Co. $1.35 

Nadine Narska. By Baroness DeMeyer. 12mo, 
287 pages. Wilmarth Publishing Co. $1.35. 

The Call of the Bells. By Edmund Mitchell. With 
frontieploce, — 417 pages. Menzies Publish- 
ng Co 


DRAMA AND THE STAGE. 


The Locked Chest and the Sweeps of Ninety- it. 
By John Masefield. 12mo, 114 pages. e 
Macmillan Co. $1.25. 

El Cid Campeador: An Opera in Three Acts. By 
Henry he ed ge Lee. a 34 pages. Ritz- 
mann, Brookes & Co. 50 cts. 

‘Weggnea im the Balance. By aay F. James. 12mo, 
5 yn Richard G. Badger $1. 

’s Daughter. By James M. Cromer. 12mo, 
103 pages. Richard G. Badger. $1. 
Widowed Earth. By Harry Alonzo Brandt. 
12mo, 45 pages. Richard G. Badger. $1. 








ANEW TRANSLATION by BERGEN APPLEGATE 
Mest complete and representative English translation 
of this great Frenchman's work, containing about 160 
poems, a biography and bibliography. The edition is an 


exceptionally handsome one, with decorative title page and 
collotype illustrations. 


Issued in a LIMITED EDITION of 250 copies at $5.00 each 
(Containing an etched portrait of Veriaine) 
REGULAR EDITION. ...... + + + $2.00 each 


PROFILES 
FROM CHINA 


Sketches in verse of people and things 

seen in the interior by 

EUNICE TIETJENS 

Ready for delivery April 10. Price $1.00 postpaid 
RALPH FLETCHER SEYMOUR, PUBLISHER 


410 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
or of your bookseller 

















DOSTOEVSKY - 
The Journal of an Author 


Selections from the journal of Russia’s most famous 
wonderful self-analysis under 


toget 
versial attacks of M. Gradovsky. 


SHESTOV 
panama Words 


great 
and writers devotes his attention to the place and 
importance of man in the world, his rights and 
obligations. et, $1.25 
LORD DUNSANY 
Authorized American Editions 


Plays of Gods and Men 


A New Volume (net, $1.50) containing 


A NIG AT AN INN 


Tales of Lord Dunsany 
edition, cloth back, paper sides, illustra- 
tions by S. H. Sime. Price per volume net, $1.50. 
px GODS OF PEGANA 
E AND THE GODS. 
"THE SWORD OF WELLERAN. 
DREAMER’S TALES. 
THE BOOK OF WONDER. 
THE LAST BOOK OF WONDER. 
JOHN W. LUCE & CO. Bosten 
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Used Books. Bargains. Catalogue. Higene’s, 
D-2441 Post, San Francisco. (Books Bought.) 





















BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, PRINTS. Catalogues Free. 


R. ATKINSON, 97 Sunderland Road, Forest Hill, LONDON, ENG. 

















GENERAL LITERATURE. st editions, 
soe GORFIN, (late Charing Cross 
Road) 1, nnee ‘Road. Lewisham, London, S&S. E. 




















W. Heffer & Sons Ltd., Booksellers, Cambridge, England 
In active preparation, and sent post free when ready 
Catalogue No. 164. The Library of the late Rev. Prof. H. 
M. Gwatkin, M.A., Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
and Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and late 
Gifford Lecturer, Edinburgh. 
Pm Historical section would form a magnificent basis for 
he building up of a great historical library. 


















Bradford’s Bibliographers Manual 


of American History. An account of all State, Terri- 

tory, Town and County Histories with index of BY 

and States. 5 vols. 8vo. buckram, reduced from $17.50 

to $7.50 express extra. 

THE CADMUS BOOK SHOP, 150 W. 34th St., N. Y. 
Americana Catalog 45 now ready 


















ATURAL HISTORY, AMERICANA, OLD 

MEDICAL, AKERIANA. BOOKS, PAM- 
PHLETS, P AUTOGRAPHS. Send 4c. 
stamps for big Catal ing specialty. 


FRANKLIN BOOKSHOP (S. N. Rhoads) 
920 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 




















Autograph Letters of Famous People 
Bought and Sold.—Send lists of what you have. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 


Publisher of THE COLLECTOR:”A Magazine for 
Autograph Collectors. $1. — Sample free. 

















For the yr s Room. A New Magazine 
Little Boys one. Girls 





DAUGHADAY AND ComP 
608 South Dearborn A ay 


CHILDHOOD Sse 


























LOUIS HOW’S NEW BOOK OF POEMS 
A HIDDEN WELL 
Containing the ‘‘Epitaph for a German Soldier’’ 


ONE DOLLAR — AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


SHERMAN, FRENCH & COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS BOSTON 



































ART, ARCH RE, MUSIC, 


ITECTU 
ARCH ZOLOGY. 


Lombard Architecture. Vol. 2. Arthur Kingsley 
me 4to, 675 pages. Yale University Press, 


Renascence, The Sculptured Tombs of the Fifteenth 
Century in Rome; With Chapters on the Previ- 
ous Centuries from 1100. By Gerald S. Davies. 
— 8vo, 381 pages. E. P. Dutton & 

0. 

Whistler. By Theodore Duret. TIllustrated, 4to, 

135 pages. J. B. Lippincott Co. $3.75. 


AND 


Douris and the Painters of Greek Vases. By 
Edmond Pottier. Translated by Bettina Kahn- 
weiler, with a Preface by - % + Harrison. 
_— 12mo, 91 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Stone Ornaments of the American Indian. BY 
Warren K. Moorehead. Illustrated, (ito, 44 
pages. The Andover Press. 

The Tomb of Senebtisi. By Arthur C. Mace and 
Herbert E. Winlock. Illustrated in color, etc. 
to 255 pose, The Metropolitan Museum o 


Cartoons. By Luther D. Bradley. Illustrated, 4to, 
104 pages. Rand McNally & Co. $1. 
Second Book of Operas. By Henry Edward 
Krehbiel. With illustrations, 12mo, 243 pages. 
Macmillan. $2. 

Scientific 8 By E. Standard Thomas. With 
—_—_ 2mo, 73 pages. Paul Elder & Co. 


BOOKS OF VERSE. 


The Road to Castaly. By Alice Pyewe. 12mo, 170 
pages. The Macmillan Co. $1.5 

The Collected Poems of James ;— Flecker. 
Edited with an introduction by J. C. Squire. 
With frontispiece, 12mo, 249 pages. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $2. 

The Oxford Book st lish mpestons Verse. 
Chosen by D. H. Niche son and A. H. E. Lee. 
12mo, 644 pages. Oxrord University Press. a 50. 

Stars and Fishes, and Other Poems. B orge 
Rostrevor. 12mo, 90 pages. John Lane Co ost 5. 

In t. By Rosalie M. Cody. 12mo, 83 pages. 
Duffield & Co. 

The New Poetry. Edited by Harriet Monroe and 
Alice Corbin Henderson. 12mo, 403 pages. The 
Macmillan Co. _ 75. 

Life Sings a ee y Samuel Hoffenstein. 12mo, 
103 pages. imarth Pubiishing Co. $1. 

Verses of Thirty Years Ago. By Rev. Michael V. 
—s h. i16mo, 91 pages. Angel Guardian 
Press. cts. 

Songs of Experience By Beatrice Daw. 12mo, 32 
pages. hard G. Badger. 75 cts. 


Harp Seinen. By Arthur W. 8S ner. i12mo, 66 
pages. ichard G. Badger. 5 cts. 

La Venus de la Habana. By Earl Leo Brownson. 
12mo, 77 pages. Richard G. Badger. $1. 

Nothing But a Soldier Boy. By Clarence E. Booty. 
12mo, 32 pages. Richard G. Badger. 75 cts. 

Riddles in Rhyme. By Marion L. Clarke. 12mo, 
201 pages. a = Badger. $1.25. 


of Colorado. nes 7 A 12mo, 182 
pages. Richard Pad 4 

and Yesterday: Lyrics. “— Irving J. A. 
Miller. Illustrated, 8vo, 144 pages. ely- 
Oswald Co. $1. 


Victory Crowned. By Page Fellowes. i16mo, 91 
pages. Paul Elder Ye Co. $1. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS, SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS, AND 
POLITICS. 


e M of Jap By Frederick McCormick. 
) Aga aes 12mo, 372 pages. Little, Brown & 
‘0. b 


The Japanese Invasion. By Jesse Frederick Steiner. 
a ghey 231 — A. C. McClurg & Co. . 1.25. 





Mutual Aid. A Factor of Evolution. By P. Kro- 

ponte. New edition, 12mo, 240 pages. Alfred A. 
opf. $1.25. 

Human Welfare Work in Chicage. Edited by H. C. 


Carbaugh. Illustrated. 12mo, 262 pages. A. C. 
McClurg & Co. $1.50. 
Constitution of the Ln States, with Index and 
eeoarass: . Compiled by Francis N. bat My 
ew revi edition; 14mo, 128 pages. 
vee Eldredge. Paper. 
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WAR BOOKS. 


Sea Warfare. By Rudyard Kiplis 12mo, 222 
pages. Doubleday, Page & C 1.25. 
culture After War. By A. D. Jean. 12mo, 
137 pages. E. Dutton & bo. $1.2 
b Reet ae Pictecss of Wa wok ia B land. 
8vo, 102 pages. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 
Germany in Defeat. By Count Charles De Souza. 
12mo, 227 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2. 
Flying for France. By James R. McConnell. Illus- 
Go. $i. 12mo, 157 pages. Doubleday, Page & 
‘0. 
Verdun from the Somme. By Harry E. Brittain. 
ye frontispiece, 12mo, 142 pages. John Lane 
° " 
The Unbroken Line. By H. Warner Allen. Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 327 pages. Smith, Elder & Co. $2. 
The War, Madame. By Paul Géraldy. Translated 
by Barton Blake. i6mo, 109 pages. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 75 cts. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


Across Asta Minor Foo By W. J. Childs. 
Illustrated, 8vo, 459 p pages. “pod , Mead & Co. $4. 
Idle Days in Pa onia. By W. H. Hudson. Illus- 
Seo 12mo, 249 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Passaconaway in the White Mountains. By Charles 
Edward Beals, Jr. Illustrated. 12mo, 343 pages. 
Richard G. Badger. $1.50. 

Sketches. By A. B. Piddington. With 
illustrations, 12mo, 162 pages. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. $2. 


HISTORY. 


Studies in the Problem of Sovereignty. By Harold 
J. Laski. 12mo, 297 pages. Yale University 
Press. $2.50. 

Medern Russian Histery. By Alexander Kornilov. 
Translated by Alexander 8S. Kaun. 2 vols., with 
maps, 12mo, 310-370 pages. Alfred A. Knopf. 
$5. per set. 

Political Opinion in Massachusetts During Civil 
War and Reconstruction. By Edith Ellen Ware. 
8vo, 219 pages. Longmans, Green, & Co. $1.75. 

Some Russian Heroes, Saints, and Sinners. By 
Sonia E. Howe. Illustrated. 8vo, 370 pages. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.50. 

Heartman’s Historical Series, N r 22. Letters 
on the Condition of Se Be ‘in 826, edited by 
Earl Gregg Swem. Edition of 66 copies, 8vo, 
76 pages. Charles F. Heartman. 

The French Revolution and Napoleon. A Charles 
Downer Hazen. With maps, 8vo, 56 pages. 
Henry Holt & Co. $2.50. 


RELIGION AND ETHICS. 


Talks to Young People on Ethics. By Clarence 
Hall Wilson. 12mo, 169 pages. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

Winning Out. By Charles H. Stewart. i12mo, 96 
pages. The Little Book Publisher. 75 cts. 
What the Spirit Saith to the Churches. By J. Nor- 
man King. 12mo, 235 pages. Richard G. 

Badger. 1.25. : 

The Imperishable Heart. By James Craig Buchanan. 
12mo, 259 pages. rages I G. Badger. $1.25. 
Bible and Mission Stories. y John Baxter Cres- 
well. 12mo, 145 pages. Rizhard G. Badger. $1. 

t: The Sign of His Coming. By Alexander 
Mackenzie Lamb. 12mo, 87 pages. Richard G. 
Badger. 50 cts. 


EDUCATION. 


Military Training in Schools and Colleges. 
pee by Agnes Van Valkenburgh. erp ebaters’ 
andbook wee.) 12mo, 208 pages. he H. W. 
Wilson Co. $1.25. 
mmigration. Second edition, compiled by Mary 
Katharine Reely. (Debaters’ Handbook Series.) 
12mo, 321 pages. The H. W. Wilson Co. $1.25. 


TEXT BOOKS. 


Recreations in Mathematics. By H. E. Licks. Illus- 
siae” 12mo, 155 pages. D. Van Nostrand Co. 


Miaimum Compiled by Mary Katharine 
Reely. De aters’ Handbook Sesee) 12mo, 202 
pages. he H. W. Wilson Co. $1.25. 














WE BUY and SELL 


French Books Italian Books 
German Books Spanish Books 


Single Volumes, Sets and Entire Libraries 


BREN TANO’S 


Foreign Department 
Fifth Avenue and 27th Street New York 























BARGAIN- 


HUNTING BOOk Buyers 


Are ever alert for good “Remainders.” Our April 
Catalogue offer some wA-y best we have had. 


of London; E. P. Dutton, Macmillan, Ginn, Crowell, 
Bobbs-Merrill, Harper, Doubleday Page, Small May- 
nard, Putnam and others. 

AT DISCOUNTS OF FROM 40 TO 80% 


Also preparing Catalogues of “Choice and Rare 
Books” and “Americana. 


Mailed Free 


THE MORRIS BOOK SHOP 


24 N. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Illinois 














RECENT WORTH WHILE BOOKS 


THE MASTER'S WAY, b: n Brown Yate. Ce Connects 
the life of the Master with prese: 4 Ay 4 anfoxpert va 
1 


ART STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF CHRIST. ‘py Albert 
Bailey. The best book of the kind for class study. an 
ID WORDS, b: 


rege Calkins, D.D. A 
on “idle words” be Fmd by Calkins at Silver “te ‘ond — 4 
Conferences. Price sec 


5 BIBLE a OUR MODERN WO by Dr. youn 
. Sheldon. Presentation of the 


WwHy I BELIEVE IN _ IMMORTALITY, + Dri Frank M. 
—_ Me Sntaus Enveline Series, price 2c, postage 3e 
At All Booksellers 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon Street 19 W. seg" t- 
BOSTON, MASS. CHICA ILL. 
















Clearance Catalogue 
Contains Over 750 Titles 
Every Title Briefly Described 
Ready about February 25th 


| 80 o> areas a number of books —~y 4 from the overstock 
the largest ro dealers in the books of all 

SK , you will surely find some you will want. 
hall we send you a copy of the Clearance Catalogue? 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 
354 Fourth Ave. NEW YORK At 26th St. 
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F. M. HOLLY 4**89re and rebtishers’ 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York (Established 1905) 
RATES AND FULL INFORMATION WILL BB SENT ON REQUEST 





















THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION 
REVISION O OF on Advice as $ ho em wd 
DR. TITUS M. COAN, 424 W. 119th St., New York City 




















ANNA PARMLY PARET 
LITERARY AGENT 
291 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


After many years of editorial experience with Harper & Brothers, 
Miss Paret offers to criticise and revise manuscripts for writers. 
Fees reasonable. Terms sent on application. 
















Authors’ Mes. Typed with carbon copy. 40c per thousand 
words. Miss Almira Ferris, 303 High St., Elkhart, Ind. 




























QUALITY SERVICE 
Book, binding in all its branches 
Correspondence Solicited 


The Henry 0. Shepard Co. 


632 SHERMAN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


A BOOK FOR YOUNG AND OLD 


Today and 
Yesterday 


By IRVING J. A. MILLER 


“A beautifully bound book of choicest selecti 
which will give pleasure to boys and gists as well as 
the grown-ups.” 


“Pure in thought, lively, and interesting.” 
— Chicago 











Tribune 

“Quite as good as Carleton's verse, and should be 

acquired by all readers who are moved by senti- 
mental rhymes of the homespun type.” 

—Cleveland Plain Dealer 

“Reaches the heart, stirring the tenderest of memo- 

ries and emotions.” —Grit, Williamsport, Pa. 





8vo, 144 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.00 net. 
Gift Book Edition, Leather, $2.00 net. 





FOR SALE BY 


A. C. McClurg @& Co., Chicago 




















PSYCHOLOGY. 


Man’s Unconscious ConSict. Br wyiitese Lay. 
12mo, 318 pages. Dodd, ronal $1.50. 
Jesus, The Christ, In the Light os Misc. B 
G. Stanley Hall. 2 vols. 8vo, 733 pages 

Doubleday, Page & Co. $7.50 per set. 


SCIENCE. 


Organism and Environment. By john Scott Hal- 
seas: 12mo, 138 pages. Yale University Press. 


An Introduction to the History of Science. By 
Walter = —— 288 pages. Houghton 
Miffiin Co. $1.5 

Recent Progress a ‘the Study of Variation, H 
ity, and Evolution. By Robert Heath Lock. 
New edition, revised by L. Doncaster. With 
ye ae 12mo, 336 pages. E. P. Dutton 

0. b 


The Realm of Nature; An Outline of Physiography. 
By Hugh Robert Mill. Illustrated, 12mo, 404 
pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


HEALTH AND HYGIENE. 


Hygiene in Mexico. By Alberto J. Pani, C.E. With 
rant 12mo, 206 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


The Sexual Crisis. By Grete Meisel-Hess. 12mo, 
345 pages. The Critic & Guide Co. 


JUVENILE. 


The Princess of Let’s Pretend. By Dorothy Don- 
nett Calhoun. Illustrated, 12mo, 200 pages. 

ae ae A - Co. 

Adventures in t African gunaee Hunting Pigmies. 
By. William: nS ar Geil. Illustrated, 12mo, 310 
pages. Doubleday Page & Co. $1. 35. 

A Child’s Religion. By Mary Aronetts Wilbur. 
12mo, 141 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


An English Pronouncing Dictionary. B P aa: 
Jones. 12mo, 419 pages. E. P. Dutton $3. 


BUSINESS AND BUSINESS AFFAIRS. 


Business Competition and the Law. | Gilbert H. 
Montague. 12mo, 318 pages. G. P. Putnam's 


How to Advertise. By George French.  Illus- 
yrotes, 12mo, 279 pages. ubleday, Page & 
0. 


NATURE AND OUTDOOR LIFE. 


Forest Fancies. By Lucy C. Kellerhouse. [Illus- 
rated “isme, 164 pages. Duffield & Co. $1.50. 
Bird Study Book. By T. Gilbert Pearson. 
Thtustrated, 12mo, 258 pages. Doubleday, Page 

0. 1.25 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Music and Life. ~. Thomas Whitney Surette. 
12mo, 251 pages. oughton b eo Co. $1.25. 
bey Annual Report Bureau of 

Ethnology. By Fw "i Illus- 
oa 4to, 1037 pages. Washington Govern- 
ment ey | Office. 

Supplemenia wy Bagie. By Elbi Wet, Illustrated, 
200 pages. Dutton & $1.25. 

The Ideal a How to find *. ‘how te furnish 
it, how keep it. By Matilda Lees-Dods. 
Iiustrated. 8vo, 976 pages. we Routledge 
& Sons. $8. 

The Itching Palm: A eae of the Habit oi Tippin 
in America. liam Scott. 12mo, 1 itd 
pages. Penn Publishing Co” 50 cts. 

Twentieth Century Unlimited. By Robert 
Fullerton. Illustrated, 8vo, 159 pages. The 
Kenyon Co. 

Hoyle Up te Date. Edited b 


P 72, Foster. 12mo, 
224 pages. Sully and Kle AY, a 














